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INTRODUCTION 



The long-term effects of children 1 s social development 
and peer relationships have been the suoject of recent 
research studies. This compilation of information for 
teachers and parents translates some important aspects of 
this research into strategies that can be used by parents and 
teachers to understand and help children who need to develop 
more effective ways to deai with peers. The publication 
includes three topical papers 9 an annotated bibliography of 
information for parents* and ah ERIC computer search reprint 
on the topic of children's social development. 

The first paper in the compilation, "Helping Children 
witnout Friends in Heme and School Contexts" by Steven R. 
Asher and Gladys A. Williams discusses the problems of 
children without friends and suggests ways teachers and 
parents can help these children develop better peer 
relationships. "Children's peer Relationships 11 by ehristine 
B. Burton indicates the importance of peer relationships, 
discusses some reasons that children have problems with their 
peers, and suggests ways children can be helped to overcome 
these problems^ "The Development of Social Competence" by 
Sherri oden describes the importance of infants 9 and 
children's interaction with others as it relates to the 
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developmental stages of children's social competence. 

The annotated bibliography of information for parents 
contains citations to journal articles of special interest 
parents and a list of newsletters and magazines which 
frequently include information dh children's social 
development. The last section is a reprint of a computet 
search of the ERIC database divided into portions dealing 
with preschool and elementary school age children. 
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HELPING CHILDREN WITHOUT FRIENDS 
IN HOME AND SCHOOL CONTEXTS* 

Steven R. Asher and Gladys A. Williams 

Imagine having to spend over 30 hours a week in an 
environment in which there are lots of other people your own 
age, but almost none of them like you. That's what school is 
like for many children. Here are four such children* as 
described by their classmates. The children differ in their 
behavior f but they have one thiny in common: All lack friends 
in their class. 

— John, a third grader: "He is mean. . . Once he got me 
into a position where I couldn't fight back* and s * he 
jumped on me and started beating me up. . . He'll try to 
fight with anybody i" 

— Melissa, a sixth grader: "She's sort of snotty. . . 
She'll boss people around and expect them to do what she 
says. . . and she always bugs them. -. -. She 1 s a tattletaie. 
She says she is going to tell Mr. Howard. . . She kind of 
spreads rumors and stuff. Whenever you're talking she'll 
always look at you. Then she'll say to someone else what 



*This paper is a revision of the 1985 Pickering Lecture given 
by the first author at Carletdh University* Ottawa^ 



you're talking about, it's like she's the classroom gossip." 

--Billy, a third grader: "When some other people are 
talking, he always interrupts. . . When other people are 
working he starts talking and they can't work. . . He makes 
noises — burps so you can hear it on the other side of the 
room. . . He's not warlike or anything, but. • • he won't 
1 is ten. " 

— Sue, a third grader: "Everybody just about makes fun 
of her. • • She has a slow voice. . . We make up jokes and 
she says, 'Well, I don't know. * *' She says ■£ don't know' 
all the time. . . It seems like she's a little retarded. • • 
At Show-and-Tell she said, 'I slammed my finger in the car 
door,' and that's hot what other people tell about at Show- 
and-Tell." 

Research reveals that a considerable number of children 
such as these are named by ho one in their class as one of 
three best friends. As will be discussed, these children are 
particularly lonely and are more likely than children with 
friends to have serious problems in later life. They can be 
helped * however* through the cooperative efforts of parents 
and teachers, indeed, even relatively brief educational 
efforts often can produce positive results. 

Why should parents and teachers be concerned with 
children's friendships? After all* there are so many other 
areas of children's lives to be worried about including their 
values, progress in school* health* personal safety* and 
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ability to resist unhealthy forms of personal 
experimentation. Should friendship Be added to this already- 
daunting list? 

The fact of the matter is that friendship is on parents* 
and teachers 1 lists of concerns for children. Behind this 
concern is a general belief that friendships provide children 
with a source of emotional security and with opportunities to 
learn a variety of new skills. Friendships can also be ah 
important source of daily pleasure and overall life 
satisf actibru 

Concerns about children's friendships have been 
increasing over the last decade, perhaps because certain 
trends in our society are contributing to a growing 
prominence of peers in children's lives. The increasing 
number of working mothers and single-parent families has 
resulted in earlier entry of young children into organized 
peer group settings such as day care homes, nursery schools, 
or day care centers. Furthermore, children stay in school 
for more years than they did in earlier times* In addition, 
children today participate in various after school and summer 
peer group activities fe.g.^ clubs, sports, church groups, 
camps) i Together, these experiences guarantee that children 
will spend considerable time with similar-age peers 
throughout childhood and adolescence* This degree of peer 
contact accentuates the plight of children who have poor 
relationships with other children. 



Problems Associated with Not Having Friends 



peer rejection in childhood brings with it short-term 
and long-term problems. Recent research reveals that children 
who are rejected by peers experience stronger feelings of 
loneliness and social dissatisfaction (Asher & Wheeler , 1985; 
Williams & Asher f 1987) . Figure 1 shows the level of 
loneliness reported by five different groups of children: 
popular children, neglected children, rejected children, 
controversial children, and average children^ These groups 
of children are identified by using sociometric measures, 
popular children are those who many children identify as a 
best friend and few children say they dislike^ Neglected 
children are neither named as particularly liked nor disiiiced 
by others. Rejected children have few friends and many 
children report disliking them. Controversial children 
elicit different types of strong reactions With some children 
viewing them as friends and others disliking them. 

It can be seen from Figure 2 that rejected children are 
the most unhappy and dissatisfied with their peer 
relationships. Other researchers have found that rejected 
children also report lower self-esteem (Finn & Cole, 1985) . 
Together, these findings suggest that rejected children are 
discontent with themselves and with the: r peer relationships. 
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Figure 1 
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FIGURE 2 

CHARACTERISTICS ASSOCIATED WITH PEER ACCEPTANCE AND PEER 
REJECTION GROUPED ACCORDING TO SIX CORE QUESTIONS 



Core Question Acceptan ce 

Is this child fun to be with? 

sense of humor _ 
resourceful/skillful 
participatory/ readily 

involved 
cooperative 



Rejecti on 



aggressive/mean 
disruptive^ „ _. ._ . ._ _ 
bossy/domineering 
wi t hdr awn/ apprehens i ve 
low cognitive skills 



Is this child trustworthy? 

reliable 

honest 

loyal 



dishonest 

betrays confidences 



Do we influence each other in ways I like? 

cooperative 
responsive 



aggres sive/meah^ _ 
bossy/domineering 
resistant /rigid 



Does this child facilitate and not undermine my goals? 



cooperative 
helpful 



disruptive 
impulsive 



Does this child make me feel good about myself? 



supportive/kind 
responsive 
likes me 

Is this child similar to me? 

common values and 
interests 

respect. for peer 
conventions 

same gender , race , 
age 



insulting/demeaning 
nonresponsive 
dislikes me 



different values and 
„_interests_ 
nonconformity to peer 

conventions 
superior manner 
handicapped 



4b 
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The quality of children's peer relationships also helps 
us to predict how well children cope in later life. There are 
numerous studies of Whether children's social relationship 
problems in elementary school predict problematic later life 
outcomes f such as dropping out of school, criminal behavior, 
and mental health problems; A recent review of this 
research (Parker & Asher, in press) identified 29 studies of 
which all but three found that serious outcomes could be 
predicted from earlier peer relationship problems; It should 
Be stressed that the prediction is far from perfect. Most 
children who lack friends for a period of time in school do 
not have significant problems later bru Nonetheless, children 
with poor peer relationships are at greater risk for 
developing serious problems in adolescence or adulthood. 

To appreciate the levels of risk and prediction that are 
possible, consider two studies of school dropouts. One 
research team found that 54% of unpopular 6th grade boys and 
35% of unpopular 6th grade girls dropped but compared to only 
19% of popular boys and 4% of popular girls (Gronlund & 
Holmlund, 1985). In another study, conducted in a different 
location and year, 14% of 5th through 9th grade unpopular 
boys and 15% of 5th through 9th grade unpopular girls dropped 
out compared to 4% of more popular boys and 8% of more 
popular girls (Barclay, 1966). In both studies, it is clear 

that although many unpopular children stay in school and some 
popular children drop out, children who are unpopular are far 
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more likely to leave school than those who are popular; 

Not only do peer relationship problems help predict 
later adjustment, they may be better predictors than other 
aspects of children's lives. One research team found that the 
way a child Was viewed by peers in 1st through 3rd grade was 
a better predictor of mental health problems 11 years later 
than were I .Q. , school achievement f teachers' ratings, 
nurses' ratings, personality test scores, or absenteeism 
(Cowen, pederson, Babigian, Izzo, & Trost, 1973} . It is 
impressive that simple sociometr ic measures (e;g;, asking 
children to list children they like most or least) can have 
such predictive power 1 

Why is it that the quality of children's peer 
relationships is associated with later adjustment? Some 
prominent child psychologists argue that interactions with 
other children provide opportunities for social learning 
(Hartup, 1983; Ha r tup & Sancilio, 1986). Through these 
interactions, children develop valuable communication skills 
that facilitate group entry, group problem solving, and the 
management of competition and conflict. Friendship and peer 
relations also provide a context in which self-exploration, 
emotional growth, and moral development can occur. There are, 
of course, other contexts in which this learning can take 
place. Parents, teachers, and other adults are certainly 
crucial in the socialization process. But it is 
among other children that a child learns how to interact with 
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equals. There is rib dbubt> then* that children with friends 
have an important developmental advantage; 

The Basis of Acceptance and Rejection 



What is it that leads to acceptance versus rejection by 
peers? Psychologists have been studying this question 
intensively over the past decade by directly observing 
children's behavior and by asking teachers arid classmates to 
describe the behavior of accepted and rejected children, ft 
variety of characteristics have been identified as important 
contributors to successful peer relations. These 
characteristics suggest to us that children are paying 
attention to six core questions as they choose their friends. 
These questions are: 
— Is this child fun to be with? 
--is this child trustworthy? 
--Do we influence each other in ways i like? 
--Does this child facilitate* and riot undermine, my goals? 
--Does this child make me feel good about myself? 
--Is this child similar to me? 

These questions are not unique to children's peer 
relationships, of course. They are also relevant at other 
stages of life arid in other types of social relationships 
(e.g., parent-child, husband-wife) . Nonetheless, certain 
questions become more prominent at different life stages. For 



example, when young children are interviewed about the 
characteristics they value in a friend* they put particular 
emphasis on whether a child is an enjoyable play partner 
(i.e., fun to be With) ^ Adolescents f on the other hand, 
stress characteristics relevant to trustworthiness, such as 
loyalty and the ability to keep confidences, as central 
features ot friendships (LaGaipa, 19S1; Berndt f 1986). This 
suggests that the violation of a confidence would be a more 
serious breach of friendship in high school than in nursery 
school . 

Our six core questions can be used to categorize 
characteristics that researchers have found to be associated 
witn acceptance versus rejection in the peer group, in Figure 
2, we have taken these characteristics and listed them under 
the core questions to which they pertairu N^ciee that some 
behaviors , for example, being aggressive or mean to others, 
are relevant to more ti^n one core question, ft child who 
physically or verbally harms others is less fun to be With, 
undermines trust (personal safety is a fundamental trust 
issue) , and exerts influence on others in ways that are 
viewed as coercive. Ah example of a positive characteristic 
that is relevant to more than one core question is 
cooperativeness, which helps create an atmosphere of mutual 
influence and also plays an important role in the 
accomplishment of others 1 goals. 

It is important to recognize that none of the behaviors 
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listed under rejection in Figure 2 inevitably leads to peer 
rejection, ft child's relationship with peers is based oh the 
entire pattern of the child's dealings with others. For 
example f a rather bossy child who nonetheless displays acts 
of kindness, has a good sense of humor, and is competent at 
sports and schoolwork, will be viewed differently than 
another equally bossy child who has fewer compensating skills 
and personal qualities. 

An important aspect of rejection that Figure 2 cannot 
convey is that different children may be disliked for totally 
different reasons. There are several routes to rejection. 
For example, some children seem to antagonize others by 
starting fights, or by tneir bossiness^ or un trustworthiness. 
Others appear to upset things by interrupting or disrupting 
others 1 activities. Still others run into difficulties 
because they are socially inept. 

Motivation and Social Knowledge 

Describing the oehavior of rejected children is an 
important first step^ but it is also important to look into 
the reasons for children's behavioral problems. We believe 
that rejected children want to have friends. Why then would 
they behave in ways that interfere with the process of making 
and keeping friends? 

What does it take to get along with others in social 
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situations? First, a child mast be alert to interpersonal 
relationships in situations, social situations are complex 
and often ambiguous. They present a context for the pursuit 
of many different goals (Renshaw & AS her, 1982). in a game 
situation, for example, a child might focus on one or more 
goals sue a as: getting along well with the other children, 
winning, assuming control over the situation, improving his 
or her skills at the game, or avoiding humiliation (Taylor & 
Asher, 1984). A child's behavior will depend in large part 
upon the goals he or she pursues* The child who is concerned 
with the implications of the situation for getting along with 
other children is likely to try to be a good sport. However, 
the child who focuses exclusively on Winning the game may 
cheat, sulk, quit when losing, or show off and brag when 
winning. The behavior of the latter child is likely to 
alienate others , even though the child may intend , at a 
general level, to maintain friendships. Observations of 
rejected children's behavior suggest that such children do 
not sufficiently attend to relationship goals in many 
situations (Renshaw & Asher, 1982). 

Recognizing that relationship goals are relevant in a 
situation is only a first step in managing the situation 
well. Often, a child will have additional goals for the 
situation. To continue with our game example, a child may 
wish both to win and to maintain a friendship. He or she 
f aces the challenging task of devising a strategy that takes 
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both goals iiltd account. 

There is reason to believe that unpopular children are 
relatively poor at developing strategies to meet their goals. 
When unpopular children are given a goal and then asked "What 
could you do?" their initial responses are very similar to 
those of popular children. However f when asked what else they 
could do* the quality of unpopular children 1 s ideas 
deteriorates markedly. Popular children, on the other hand, 
think of additional effective strategies (Richard & Dodge, 
1982; Ruoin & Krasnor, 1986). Thus, rejected children may 
have only a small repertoire of effective strategies for 
pursuing their goals and may have particular difficulty 
coordinating multiple goals. 

Children's ability to attend to relationship goals and 
to coordinate goals may be tested most acutely in conflict 
situations. Although any social situation can be problematic 
for some children, research suggests that conflict is 
particularly difficulty Here, there are direct confrontations 
between what seems to oe one's own self-interest and the 
self-interest of others. Children are confronted with the 
choice of pursuing their own heeds, of acceding to the wishes 
of others, or of l hing for ways to simultaneously meet 
each party 1 s needs interests. Take, for example, the 

conflict situation sr. in Figure 3. We have used this kind 
of situation to interview children about their goals and 
strategies (Asher & Renshaw, 1981? Renshaw & Asher, 1983) . 
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- - Figure 3 

PICTURE FROM HYPOTHETICAL SITUATIONS INTERVIEW (HALE VERSION) 




In this scene we have two children watching television. One 
(tne child who is seated) is the "host" and the other is hew 
to the neighborhood. Suddenly , the guest gets up and changes 
the station^ We tell children to imagine that they are the 
host and we ask, "What could you do?" Different goals seem to 
dominate in different children's answers. Sditie children 
appear to want to watch their shbW but at the same time are 
desirous of hot doing harm to the fragile relationship with 
the hew neighbor i They provide assertive but prosbcial 
strategies that are aimed at achieving both goals (e.g., "I'd 
say 'Let's finish watching this show and then we'll watch the 
one you wahti ,M )i Other children, by contrast, seem entirely 
focused on getting to watch their show. (One child even 
sug» estd he would go upstairs and find another TV setlj still 
others seem mostly concerned with showing that they are in 
charge, giving responses such as, "I'd tell him it's my 
house, so I get to choose the show." And others suggest 
physically or verbally aggressive solutions to the problem in 
order to get their way or punish the other chiidi interview 
research with children reveals that unpopular children are 
more likely than more popular children to give aggressive 
solutions to this and other types of conflict 
situations (Asher & Renshaw, 1981) . 



Helping Children Make 



Friends 



Parents and teachers can facilitate the development of 
children's peer relationships. Our goal for children is not 
that they become popular or social "stars 11 but that they have 
some friends and get along reasonably well with other 
children. 

Parent Influences 

Children learn many of their social values and behaviors 
from the significant adults in their lives, parents, in 
particular* have powerful direct and indirect influences oh 
children's social development. They have a direct influence 
when they actively endorse values and provide advice. But 
indirect influences may be just as strong. Parents serve as 
role models through their own social behavior. The 
environment they provide for their children will affect 
whether the children find it easy to get together with their 
peers (Rubin & sioman, 1984}. 

Parents can have a positive influence oh the course of 
their children's peer relationships, both directly and 
indirectly by: 

--Interacting with children in ways that are 
authoritative snd democratic, as opposed to authoritarian or 
laissez-faire (see Baumrind, 1973; Putallaz & Heflin, in 
press) . 

— Showing children that friendships are a priority, this 
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includes allowing time in children's schedules to enjoy 
relationships with other children, it also means showing 
concern about their children's friends* encouraging them to 
have friends visit at home* and facilitating peer contact 
through recreational programs, church groups, etc. 

— Giving attention to the timing of family moves (moves 
in the middle of the school year are probably less than 
ideal), and to the availability of potential playmates and 
play environments in the new location. 

— Emphasizing the interpersonal aspects of social 
situations so that children will learn that getting to know 
and to enjoy others are valuable aspects of playing, talking, 
and working with peers. This may mean downplaying the 
individualistic or competitive aspects of some activities, as 
well as helping children learn to coordinate performance and 
relationship goals. 

--Having children observe adult friendships in action so 
that they can see how friends relate to one another, how they 
communicate, and how they go out of their Way for one 
another. If children see their parents and other adults 
making friendships a priority, the children are more likely 
to value friendships. 

— Playing games and engaging in sports with children. 
Game playing is important for children because children 1 s 
interactions mostly occur in the context of games and 
activities. Games also provide a setting in which children 



can learn to coordinate multiple, potentially competing, 
goals, playing games and sports with children gives adults 
opportunities to model the kinds of social values and social 
behavior that facilitate f r i end ships . 

— Being supportive of children and their relationships, 
building up their social self-confidence, arid decreasing 
their social anxiety. By communicating a relaxed focus on 
learning about and enjoying others, rather than stressing the 
performance aspects of relationships (such as being very 
popular or never making mistakes) , adults can help children 
avoid an anxious outlook. For this reason, adults should hot 
overreact to children's mistakes, arguments, or bad days. 
Learning to deal With the minor bumps and bruises of everyday 
social life is ah important life task. 

— Teaching children not to jump to premature and 
negative interpretations of others" behavior. Research 
indicates that aggressive-rejected children are often quick 
to read negative intentions into another's behavior and to 
retaliate. These children seem preoccupied with the goal of 
hot being taken advantage of or pushed around, children 
without this preoccupation tend to gather more information 
about the other person's intentions before deciding how to 
react (Dodge, 1986). Parents can help children by encouraging 
them to consider and test out more benign interpretations of 

others 1 actions. 

— Teaching children to generate strategies by problem 



solving together about difficult situations, parents and 
other adults can guide children in this process, explicitly 
pointing out potential goals, helping children consider 
alternative strategies, and evaluating strategies in terms of 
their likely outcomes for each goal* It may be especially 
useful to help children consider the impact of various 
strategies oh other people. 

School-Based Intervention 

Children can also be helped through structured, school- 
based programs aimed at teaching social relationship skills. 
We recommend that parents who have concerns about their 
children's peer relationships discuss these cone* . j> with the 
child's teacher, principal, school social Worker, or 
psychologist. School personnel are often able to nelp 
cniiuren improve their social skills through formal and 
informal methods, ft recently developed method that holds 
particular promise involves direct instruction in social 
skills. The intervention has several assumptions and 
procedural elements: 

--Children can benefit from direct instruction in social 
interaction concepts or principles. 

— Concepts that are taught are selected oh the basis of 
prior research concerning the types of behavior that lead to 
acceptance versus rejection* 

26 
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— Children receive instruction in bhe-tb-bne or small 
group contexts and the adult "coach" talks with children in 
an interested and responsive manner, 

--Children are coached in game-playing contexts because 
of the importance of activity-based relationships to children 
and because social interaction during game playing involves 
complex goal coordination and a variety of social skills. 

--Children are provided with opportunities to put the 
coached concepts into practice by playing with classmates* 
They also are given opportunities to review the concepts 
following each practice session. 

— Every attempt is made to avoid labeling or 
stigmatizing children. 

In a study by Odeh and Asher (1977) , carried out with 
3rd and 4th graders, the children participating in this 
research were among the least liked children in their 
classes, in coaching the children, four general social skill 
concepts or principles were focused upon: (1} participating, 
(2) communicating, (3) cooperating, and (4) being validating 
or supportive. (This latter concept was referred to as being 
friendly, fun* and nice*} These concepts were chosen because 
of their strong association with peer acceptance^ The 
concepts were discussed in five sessions held twice a week 
over a 3-week period. Each session had three parts. First, 
the coach and the child met individually and discussed the 
four skill concepts >. The coach explained that trying out 



these ideas ir^ht make playing games more fun; The coach and 
child defined the terms, thought of specific examples of each 
(see Figure A), and evaluated the likely consequences if the 
child were to try but different ways of acting, (ft sample 
portion of the coaching script is shown in Figure 5.) Then 
the child was asked to try out the ideas while playing a 
moderately competitive game (e.g., Blockhead, tic-tac-toe, 
pick-up sticks) with a classmate. The game playing activity 
lasted for about 12 minutes. 

Finally, the child and the coach met again to review the 
game experience and to discuss and evaluate the child's 
attempts to employ the four types of skills. Although this 
intervention did hot explicitly set out to orient children 
toward relationship goals or toward the coordination of 
relationship and performance goals, this may have been one of 
its effects. By having children focus on the goal of having 
fun with others and bh strategies to realize relationship 
goals, children may have been encouraged to construe game 
playing situations in hew ways. 

Tb avoid labeling children, participants in our study 
were told that the coach was interested in learning about 
which of the ideas make games fun to play. Children were 
encouraged tb think of themselves as consultants helping the 
adult learn about what kinds of things make games go well. 

There are how approximately a dozen studies of the 
effects of this kind of social skill training on children's 



FIGURE 4 

GENERAL CONCEPTS COACHED WITH SPECIFIC 
EXAMPLES GIVEN 



Participation : 

get involved 
get started 

pay attention to the game or activity 
try to do your best 



Cooperation : 

take turns 

share the game or materials 

make a suggestion if we have a problem with a game 
give an alternative if we disagree about the rules 



Communication i 

talk with the other person 

say things about the game or yourself 

ask a question about the game_ _ 

ask a question about the other person 

listen when the other person talks 

look at the other person to see how he's doing 



Validation-Support ( Friendly- Fun-and-Nice ) : 



give some attention to the other person 

say something nice when the other person does well 

give a smile sometimes 

have fun in the game 

offer some help or suggestions 

give some encouragement 



(From S. Oden & S.R. As her, 1977) 
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FIGURE 5 
SAMPLE OF COACHING SCRIPT: 
CONCEPT OF PARTICIPATION 



eOACH: 



CHILD: 
COACH: 

CHILD: 
COACH: 



CHILD: 
COACH: 



CHILD 
COACH 
CHILD 
COACH 



Okay, I have some ideas about what makes a game fun to 
play with another person* There are a couple of 
things that are important to do. You should cooperate 
with the other person. Do you know what cooperation 
is? Can you tell me in your own words? 

• . . sharing. 



Yes, sharing. Okay, let's say you and I are playing 
the game you played last tine. What was it again? 

Drawing a picture. 

Okay, tell me then , what would be an example of 
sharing when playing the picture-drawing game? 

I'd let you use some pens too. 

Right . You would share the pens with me. That's an 
example of _cooperatibh. Now let's say you and I are 
doing the picture-drawing game. Can you also give me 
an example of what would aofe be cooperating? 

Taking all the pens. 

Would taking all the pens make the game fun to play? 
No. 



So you wouldn " t take all the pens, 
cooperate by sharing them with me. 
some more examples of cooperation? 
for a response*! 
Let's sayyou and I ... (etc*). 



Instead, you'd 
Can you think of 
(The coach waited 
turns.... 
I'd like you to 



try_ out some of these ideas, when you play (name of new 
game) with (other child ) . Let's go and get (other 
child), and after you play, I'll talk to you again for 
a minute or so and you can tell me if these things 
seem to be good ideas for having fun at a game with 
someone . 



(From S. Oden & S.R. Asher , 1977 ) 
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peer acceptance (see Ladd & Asher; 1985; Asher, 1985). 
Results of these studies suggest several conclusions: 

--In the majority of the studies, children who have been 
coached have improved in their acceptance by peers. 
Furthermore, fblibw-up assessments have shown gains to have 
been maintained or even to have increased ^ The longest 
follow-up assessment was made one year after the intervention 
and, in this case, the children who had received instruction 
moved close to an average level of classroom sbcibmetric 
status (Oden & Asher, 1977). This level of acceptance is 
impressive since the children were initially among the least 
liked children in their class. As we pointed but earlier, the 
goal is not to make everyone popular or a "social star, 11 but 
to help rejected children gain a level of acceptance by peers 
that will enhance current life satisfaction and potential 
long-term social adjustmer ^ 

--Research involving coaching has assigned low-status 
children at random to instruction and to control (ho 
treatment) conditions^ Control groups of children have 
typically shown little or no chanqe, even when they have been 
provided With equivalent amounts of one-to-one attention from 
an adult, but no social skill instruction. This provides 
further evidence that without intervention low status in the 
peer group is fairly stable. 

— Coaching seems to be most beneficial when a child 
tries out the new ideas in activity or game sessions with 
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peers. The new child has the opportunity to practice new 
strategies and peers discover that interacting with this 
child can be enjoyable. Rejected children have negative 
reputations so it is important that their peers get 
opportunities to see and experience changes in behavior. 

--Even Within studies in which coaching has worked, not 
all children benefit. Averaging across studies, about 50% to 
60% of the children make substantial gains. We need to know 
more about the types of children who benefit most from 
intervention. For example, aggressive-rejected children may 
be a particularly challenging group to assist (see Coie & 
Koeppl, in press). Another possibility is that existing 
interventions are more effective with younger than with older 
children. 

Although more research is needed to confirm this point, 
interventions in elementary school appear to have oeen more 
successful with 3rd and 4th grade children than with 5th and 
6th grade children. This could be due to stronger clique 
structures or to stronger reputational factors in the later 
grades. Furthermore, there is thii possibility that rejected 
children themselves become more defensive and less open to 
change as they grow older. 

— Coaching is a coghi tively-based procedure and might be 
thought of as difficult to adapt to the less cognitively 
sophisticated preschool child. However, evidence indicates 
that social skill concepts can be taught effectively to 



preschoolers By Building on their experiences * by using 
concrete examples to arrive at abstract concepts. By using 
dolls or puppets to model social skills in action, and by 
including lots of (usually Brief) sessions (see Chittenden, 
1942; Mize & Ladd, in press) . 

Conclusion 

Parents and teachers care about the social development 
and peer relationships of children. Given evidence about 
concurrent and long-term adjustment problems of peer-rejected 
children, there is good reason for this concern. Considerable 
research indicates that rejected children contribute to their 
own social difficulties by interacting in ways that alienate 
others. Helping peer-rejected children will require attention 
hot only to their behavior but to their goals in social 
situations and their knowledge of situationally appropriate 
interaction strategies, it is clear that parents and schools 
can do a great deal to facilitate children's social 
development. There is especially encouraging evidence that 
school-based instruction in social skills can offer help to 
children who are deprived of one of life's great pleasures, 
the companionship of one's peers. 
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CHILDREN'S PEER RELATIONSHIPS 



Christine B. Burton 



Children's friendships have inevitable ups and downs. 
Yet the feelings of satisfaction and security that most 
children derive from interacting with peers outweigh periodic 
problems. For a number of children, however, peer relations 
are persistently problematic. Some children are actively 
rejected by peers. Others are simply ignored or neglected. 
It even appears that some popular children have many friends 
but nevertheless feel alone and unhappy. This paper examines 
factors tnat contribute to children's peer relationship 
problems and describes ways to help children overcome these 
proolems. 

Why Are Peer Relationships important? 

Children who are unaoie to form close or satisfying 
relationships with peers should be a concern to parents and 
teachers alike. For one thing, these children miss but on 
opportunities to learn social skills that will be important 
throughout their lives. Especially critical are the skills 
needed to initiate and maintain social relationships and to 
resolve social conflicts, including communication, 
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compromise, and tact (Asher* Rehshaw, & Hymel 1982). 
Children who lack ongoing peer involvements also may miss 
opportunities to build a sense of social self-confidence. 

These children may develop little faith in their own 
abilities to achieve interpersonal goals and, thus, are 
discouraged by the normal ups and downs of social 
interactions Implications for the children's future social 
and professional adjustment are obvious. 

Finally, children without satisfying friendships may 
suffer from painful feelings of isolation (Asher, Hymel, & 
Renshaw, 1984) . School may be an unpleasant place for such 
children. They may ultimately Become truant or drop out 
altogether (Kupersmidt, 1983}. Or, in their search for a 
sense of group belonging, the children may become vulnerable 
to the influence of delinquent or drug-abusing peers (Isaacs, 
1985) . 

What Factors Contribute to peer Relationship problems? 

As adults become aware of children with significant peer 
relationship problems, their concern should focus on why such 
problems are occurring. Fortunately, recent research has 
expanded insight into the following factors that contribute 
to children's peer relationship problems. 

Social behavior . Some children ot.iave in an aggressive 
or disruptive manner and, hence, are rejected oy peers. Other 



ciuidren withdraw from peel interactions and* in this way, 
limit their ability to gain acceptance and friendship (Coie 
& Kupersmidt* 1983; Dodge f 1983). Each type of ineffective 
social behavioral pattern can stem from different root 
causes. One possible cause is a lack of knowledge about 
effective interaction strategies. Another potential cause 
relates to the children's emotional states. Children wno are 
anxious or fearful about peer relations are unlikely to 
behave in an effective mariner * Academic problems also can 
contribute to ineffective social behavior. Children who 
cannot engage themselves with classroom work assignments 
often disrupt and irritate their peers (Burton, in press) ^ 

Dif ferentness . Similarity fosters social acceptance. 
Conversely* children tend to encounter social rejection wnen 
they are perceived to be dissimilar from their peers. This 
may occur when children are of a different ethnic group or 
sex, are physically unattractive or handicapped , or are new- 
comers to their classrooms (Asher, Renshaw, & Hymel, 1982). 

Family problems . Family problems can have damaging 
effects on children's peer relations^ For example, children 
of divorcing parents may act out feelings of anger at school, 
eliciting rejection from peers in the process. Children With 
family problems, such as parental alcoholism, may feel 
reluctant to bring friends home, avoiding close friendsnips 
as a result. 

Repnt a tion . Even if children overcome the circumstances 
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that originally led them to experience peer problems, a 
reputation as a social outcast is extremely difficult to 
change. 



How Can Children Overcome peer Relationship problems? 

Children require help from adults if they are to 
overcome serious peer relationship problems. The most 
successful helping strategies are matched to the specific 
needs of the children involved. 

Social skills training . Children whose behavior leads to 
social rejection often heed to learn new interpersonal 
skills. In such cases, specific instruction on ways to make 
peer interactions mutually satisfying and productive can be 
effective in improving the children's peer relations (ftsher, 
Renshaw, & Hymel , 1982). 

Intervention for related problems* When peer problems co- 
occur with serious academic problems, children may heed 
intensive academic intervention if they are to become 
accepted members of their classroom groups (Coie & Krehbiel, 
1984) • Similarly, children should be given school' support for 
dealing with family problems, when possible, to minimize 
potential adverse effects on peer relations. 

Nonthr ea t e n i ng social e x pe r iences . Large groups can be 
threatening to children who lack self-confidence. Shy 
children may therefore benefit from opportunities to interact 
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with peers in small groups. Parents can encourage shy 
children to invite classmates over^ one at a time, for 
special activities, br shy c idren cars be encouraged to 
develop outside interests, like music or art* that will 
provide a natural oasis for interacting With other children* 
Both of these approaches can boost shy children's self- 
confidence and may help them start friendships in the 
process. 

Cooperative classroom projects . Cooperative group 
projects can foster peer acceptance of children who are 
trying to improve their social reputations, including 
children who are seen as different by their classmates. 
Under this scheme, teachers assign interesting tasks to small 
work groups. Group members must work cooperatively to achieve 
the tasks. In so doinn . they interact with peers they would 
typically avoid and often discover new bases for liking them 
(Bierman & Furman, 1984; Isaacs, 1985). 



General Guidelines for Adults 



Beyond intervention for specific peer problems there 
are several general strategies that may help all children 
maintain a healthy outlook on their own social lives (Burton, 
in press) : 

--Give children explicit opportunities to share any 
peer-related concerns they might have. Show respect for 
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children's unique social heeds, some children may be 
contented with few friends. Some popular children may have 
such high expectations that they never feel socially 
successful . 

— Create social options for children without creating 
pressures. TaKe care not to communicate the expectation that 
children should be liked by "all of the people all of the 
time." 

Conclusion 

In sum* the message regarding children's peer 
relationships is a clear one. Peer relationships are 
important contributors to the quality of both children's 
current lives and their future development. Children who have 
difficulty in relating to peers can be helped. Such 
intervention is most effective when it is tailored to fit the 
specific nature of the children's peer problems. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL COMPETENCE IN CHILDREN 

Sherri Oden 



Researchers have tried to pinpoint the origins of 
positive social adjustment in relation to genetic, familial, 
educational, and other factors. This paper reviews research 
on the development of social competence in infants and 
children, emphasizing the developmental processes wnich taice 
pioce in the family, peer groups, preschool, and elementary 
school. Also discussed are difficulties in social 
development. 

Infants As social Beings 

Breakthroughs in methodology for assessing infants' 
perceptual abilities have shown that even newborns are quite 
perceptive, active, and responsive during physical and social 
interaction. The newborn infant will imitate people, stick 
out its tongue, flutter its eyelashes, and open and close its 
mouth in response to similar actions from an adult or older 
child. Through crying and other distress sounds, the infant 
signals physical needs for food, warmth, safety, touch, and 
comfort. 

Infants 1 physical requirements are best met when 
delivered along with social contact and interaction. Babies 
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who lack human interaction may "fail to thrive." Such infants 
will fail to gain sufficient weight and will become 
indifferent, listless, withdrawn and/or depressed, and in 
some cases will not survive (Clarke-Stewart & Koch, 1983) . 

Increasingly, ah infant will engage in social exchanges 
by a "reciprocal matching" process in which both the infant 
and adult attempt to match or copy each other by 
approximation of each other's gaze, use of tongue, sounds, 
and smiles. Bruner (1978) and others have proposed that these 
social interaction processes also constitute a "fine tuning" 
system for language and cognitive development. 

Family Attachment Systems 

It is important for infants to maintain close 
relationships with one or more adults* Typically, one adult 
is the mother, but others may be fathers, older siblings, or 
family friends. The smiling and laughing of an infant oecome 
responses to social stimulation and objects provided by 
specific persons (Goldbert, 1982) • A growing "bonding" 
attachment, marked by strong mutual affect, with at least one 
particular adult, is critical to the child's welf&xe and 
social-emotional development. 

Attachment, evident within six to nine months, becomes 
obvious when the infant shows distress when the mother (or 
other attachment figure) departs from a setting, infants and 
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toddlers who are "securely attached" are affectionate and 
tend not to cling to their mothers, but to explore the 
surrounding physical and social environments from this 
"secure base," showing interest in others and sharing their 
explorations with the mother by pointing and Bringing objects 
of interest; 

the socialization of the child is facilitated not only 
by the parents> but also within the family context, which may 
include relatives and friends who support the parents and 
children, and further reinforce cultural values, studies by 
Baumrind (1973) and others have shown that, as children 
develop, parents use different methods of control or 
leadership styles in family management that fall into fairly 
predictable categories: 

--authoritarian (high control) 

--authoritative (authority through having knowledge and 

providing direction) 
--permissive (low control or direction) 
— -combinations of the above 

Some cultural groups tend to prefer one or the other of 
these styles, each of which encourages and controls different 
patterns of behavior in children. Mothers who are more 
verbal in their influence on children's actions have been 
found to use "benign" instructive direction that appears to 
result in the child having greater social competence at home, 
With peers, and in school settings. 
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Peer Relationships 

As a toddler, the child moves in peer contexts which 
provide opportunities for learning to sustain interaction and 
develop understanding of others* piaget (1932) pointed to 
peer interaction as one major source of cognitive as well as 
social development f particularly for the development of role- 
taKing and empathy, in the contexts of school, neighborhood, 
and home, children learn to discriminate among different 
types of peer relationships — best friends, social friends, 
activity partners, acquaintances, and strangers (Oden, 1987.) 
Through engaging in peer relationships and social 
experiences, especially peer conflict, children acquire 
knowledge of the self versus other and a range of social 
interaction skills. Mixed-age peer interaction also 
contributes to the social-cognitive and language development 
of the younger child while enhancing the instructive 
abilities of the older child (Hartup, 1983) . 

Children's social-cognitive development, including moral 
judgment, appears to parallel cognitive development as 
children's perceptions of relationships, peers, and social 
situations become more abstract and less egocentric. 
Preschoolers are less able to differentiate between best 
friends and friends than elementary school-age children. But 
young children can provide specific reasons why they do not 
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like to interact with certain peers. From six to 14 years* 
children shift their views of friendship relationships from 
sharing of physical activities to sharing of materials, being 
k ihd or helpful , and eventually , perceiving friendships that 
allow individuality to be expressed or supported (Berndt, 
1981) . 

Limiting Factors in Social Development 

ft child's connection with a given family* neighborhood, 
center, or school may limit opportunities for social 
development. Mixed age, sex, racial, or cultural peer 
interactions may be infrequent and highly bound by activity 
differences and early learned expectations, thereby limiting 
the extent of diversity in peer interaction. This lack of 
diversity limits the child's ability to be socially competent 
in various circumstances {Ramsey, 1986). 

Formally structured educational situations, built around 
teacher-group interaction, tend to result in fewer peer 
interactions than occur in less formal settings. Fewer 
socially isolated children are found in informal classrooms 
where activities are built around projects in which peers can 
establish skills for collaboration and activity partnership 
(Hallinan, 1981) . 

The long-term benefits of positive peer interactions and 
relationships have been shown in a number of studies (Oden, 
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1986) . Greater social adjustment in high school arid adulthood 
has been found for people who at 9 or 10 years of age were 
judged to be modestly to well accepted by peers, poor peer 
acceptance results in fewer peer experiences, few of which 
are positive, thus creating a vicious cycle of peer 
rejection. 

Various instructional approaches and experiences related 
to social skills development have proved effective in 
i ncreasing children 1 s social competence. Coaching , modeling , 
reinforcement, and peer pairing are methods based on the same 
learning processes evident in early adult-child relations. 
With these methods, social-cognitive and behavioral skills 
can be developed which can provide poorly accepted peers With 
the ability to break the cycle of peer rejection. Children 
appear to learn how to more competently assess peer norms, 
values, and expectations and to select actions that may bring 
them Within the "threshold of peer acceptance" (Oden, 1987) . 

Societal factors also affect children's social 
development. Stressed families and those with little time 
for interaction With children have become a focus of research 
as divorce rates have risen. Poverty conditions undermine 
opportunities for children's positive development. Further 
investigation is needed on the linkage between child 
development and social factors. 
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DEVELOPMENT, edited by E.M. He t her ington* New York: Wiley & 
Sons, 1983. 

Odeh, Si "Alternative perspectives in Children's Peer 
Relationships." in INTEGRATIVE PROCESSES AND SOCIALIZATION: 
EARLY TO MIDDLE CHILDHOOD/ edited by T.D. Yawkey and J.E. 
Johnson. Elmsford, New Jersey: Lawrence Erlbaum, Inc., 1987. 

piaget, J. MORAL JUDGMENT OF THE CHILD. London: Regan Paul, 
1932. 

Ramsey, P.G. TEACHING AND LEARNING IN A DIVERSE WORLD. New 
York: Teachers College Press, 1986. 
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CHILDREN'S SOCIAL SKILLS: A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR PARENTS 



Journal Articles 



Rogers, D.L. , & D.D. Ross. "Encouraging positive Social 
interaction among young Children." YOUNG CHILDREN 41(3) 
1986:12-17. Stresses the value of early peer interaction 
among young children for future academic, social, and career 
development. Describes the components of social skills and 
suggests ways to help children become socially competent. 

Bower* B. "Roots of Resiliences The Sex Factor^" seiEL-'Sr: 
NEWS 130 (9) 1906:142. Reports two studies related to the 
effect of early stress on the social and academic development 
of boys and girls. Suggests that the social resiliency of 
boys is relatively consistent from age 3 to 18, while girls 
have no such pattern. Academic performance of the boys was 
lower than that of the girls. 

Segal, J., & Z. Segal. "The Powerful World of Peer 
Relationships." THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 10(2} 1986:14-17,45. Describes the 
powerful force that peer relationships exert on a child. 
Focuses on four aspects of development in which children's 
friendships predominate: finding out how to deal with 
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aggression; learning about sex; developing moral standards; 
arid finding emotional security. Discusses When and how adults 
should intervene in a child's relationships. 

Wallinga, C.R.* & A.L. Sweaney. "A Sense of Real 
Accomplishment: young Children as Productive Family Members." 
YOUNG CHILDREN 41(1) 1985:3-8. Suggests that parents can 
encourage independence, self-reliance, and healthy self- 
concept by invrlving children in appropriate household tasks. 
Describes a 6-week project designed to encourage parents to 
attain this goal. 

Lickona, T. "Raising Children Who Care about Others." PTA 
TODAY 16(1) 1984:4-7. Children learn to be caring individuals 
when they are raised in a considerate and sensitive 
environment. Suggestions for helping children to be more 
aware of the needs of others are discussed. 

Magazines 



The magazines listed below frequently include information on 
children's social development in monthly columns or feature 
articles. They are available at newsstands or by 
subscription. 
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American Baby . American Baby Magazine, P.O. Box 13093, 
Boulder, CO 80322; free. 

Mothers Today . Mothers Manual Inc.* 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N? 10017; 8 times per year, 2 years $10. 

Parenting . parenting Magazine Subscription Department, P.O. 
Box 52424, Boulder, CO 80321; 10 times per year, 1 year $18. 



Parents Magazine* Parents Magazine* Gruher & jahr* USA* 
Publishing, 685 Third fcve., New York, NY 10017; monthly, $18 
per year. 

Working Mother, Working Mother, Customer Relations Manager, 
Box 10545, bes Moines, Iowa 50340; monthly, $8.95 per year. 

Working parents . Mothers Manual, inc. , 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, NY 10017; bimonthly, $6.00 per year. 



Growing Parent/Growing Child . (22 North Second Street, r ^. 
Box 620, Lafayette, IN 47902. Monthly, subscription includes 
both newsletters; $12*95 first year* $15*95 to renew). 
Grow ing Chi ld presents an overview of normal physical, social 



and intellectual development; parents state age of child when 
subscribing and each issue received is keyed to the child's 
age* from one month to 5 years. Growing Parent covers a 
variety of timely parenting concerns. 

Growing Child Research Review . (22 North Second Street, p.Oi 
Box 620 f Lafayette, IN 47902. Monthly, $36 per year). 
Summarizes news, research findings, and specialists' 
viewponts on topics relating to child development taken from 
conference presentations 9 professional journals , and major 
newspapers . 

Practical p a rent i ng . (18326b Minnetonka Blvd., beephaven, 
MN 55391; Bimonthly, $7.50 for 5 issues, $14 for 10 issues). 
Edited by vicki Lahsky, this 10-12 page newsletter regularly 
solicits and publishes parents 1 opinions oh a wide variety of 
topics related to families and parenting, feature articles, a 
hews "Update" section, and "parents' Marketplace" featuring 
new books and products of interest to parents. 
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HOW TO READ AN ERIC COMPUTER SEARCH REPRINT 



Notice the two kinds of citations included in the printout: 

3D: ED and the number following it identify 
a specific ERIC Document. The citation and an 
abstract provide further information . 

EJ ; EJ and the number following it identify 
an ERIC journal Article. The citation and a 
short annotation provide further information. 



Scan the printout to find relevaht_citatibhs* Clues tb_ 
appropriate documents or articles canbe found in the author , 
title* date* abstract or annotation, and descriptor fields. 
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information centers.* 
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PART I: PEER RELATIONSHIPS 

IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

ERIC Documents 



AN 0)273883. : 

AO Biwitan. Karen Linn; Schwartz, Lori A. 

Tl Selecting Social Ihtarvehtion Techniques for Aggressive Rejected 

i: Children 

IGEft : 

GS US. Pennsylvania. 

SN Grant (W.T.) Foundation. New York, MY. BBB180 4. 
CHCG019347. 

PR EORS Price - MF01/PC0 1 Plus Postage. 
PT 070; 150. 

LV 1. _ _ 

NT 12p. ; Piper presented at. Annual Convention _oi the American.. 
Psychological Association (94th. Washington. DC. August 22-26. 
1986). 

YR86. : : : 

MJ Aggression Behavior-Modification. Bementary-School-Students. 

_._ p **rfli!*i^^ Mwiipn-Ps^ 

MN Children Eieminbry-Education. interpersonal-Competence. 
Intervention. Skill-Development 

AB Based upon evidence that peei rejection is a marker variable 
asociated with meled^itive social-emotional development and the risk 
of later maladjustment psychologists have focused both on 
understonding the factors contributing to peer rejection and on 
P>tMiwjnteryentiw 

problems evident in grade school, tiering the let decade, a number 
of studies have Jested the effectiveness of schbol-bee^Jqcial skill 
training programs designed to promote positive peer relationships and 
peer acceptance.: Social skills training is a generic label for 
short-term stfuctur ed interventions that use instructions and 
demonstrations, behavioral rehearsal, and performance feedback to 
teach children: specific positive social interaction strategies. 
Although this technique has been used successfully 'Jot unpopular 
children, it may also be a beneficial treatment for rejected children 
who show high levels of aggressive or negative social behavior. 
Studies have shown that social skills training improves the 
behavioral characteristics of unpopular or rejected children (ABU. 
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ANED272278. 
AU Hatch, Jl Amos. 

IN Ohio State Univ. Columbus. ColL of Education RUF67460. 

Tl Alone in a Crowd: Analysis of Covert Interactions in a Kindergarten. 

U3EN.. 
GS U.S. Ohio.. 
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SftSptoctr Foondition, Chicigo, III. BBB06744: 

IS RIEDEC86. 

CHPS0-1590& 

PR H)flS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus PosUge. 
PT 143; 150. 

at 

NT 23p. ; Piper presented if the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Reserch Association (67th, 5m Francisco, CA, April 
16-20, 1986). 

YR86. 

MJ AdjustmenHo-Environment Behavior-Patterns. Covert-Response. 

InterpersonjI -Relationship. Kindergarten-Children. 

Peer-Relitiwship. 

MN Clissrpom-EnvironmenL Classroom-Research. Primary-Education. 
ID IDENTIFIERS: Context Effect 

AB This paper reports findings from a naturalistic study of children's 
peer interactions in a kindergarten classroom. As the participant 
observation field-work of the study progressed, it became clear that 
much of children's interaction in their kindergarten classroom was 
covert in nature: That is, it took place in classroom contexts 
defined Js situations ft which peer conversations were either 
f prbftflen or discour aged The focus of the study was then directed 
tovvif d ttwr character t)f such siytiontiand peri's covert 
interactions within them. The findings describe contexts in which 
children's talking m officially limited and identify patterns of 
interaction chiffiw used in reaction to classroom limitations. 
Students' response patterns were classified into three domains: (1) 
Lorgejting eigifGttig^ andj3) exploring 

the limits. Eich category of response is discussed as an example of 
children making secondary adjustments to institutional role 
expectations of the school (RH). 
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ANED27I909. 

AU Taylor, Angela R; And Others. 

Tl Loneliness, Goal Orientation, and Sociometic Status: Mildly Retarded 

Children's Adaptation to the Mainstream Classroom. 
Kit—- . 
GSU.S. Maryland. 
IS RIEDECB6. 
CHK190217. 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage, 

PT 15C; 143. 

LV1. 

NT 19p. ; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association (67th, San Francisco, CA, April 
11-20, 19S6I; 

YR 86. 

MJ Mainstreeming, Mild-Mental-Retardatioa Pear-Acceptance. 
Peer-Relationship, Withdrawal-Psychology, 

MN Adaptive-Behavior-of-Disabled Elementary-Education. 
GoaHOrientatioft Inttrpersonal-Competence. Loneliness: 
Social -Status. Student' Attitudes. Teacher-Attitudes. 

AB_The_sti^i examined teacher and peer assessment of 34 mainstreamed 
educable mentally retarded OAR) children in grades 3 through 6 in 
nine public schools in central Illinois A comprison sample of 34 
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nonretrded Ss was matched to the Bffi Ss on sex, rice, and grade 
level Children in each S's regular classroom were asked to rate on 
a fjve-poini scale how nrwch thay enjoyeiJ playing with each bfjheir 
classrT^es_.:Asodometri^ 

best friendship: choices, while another technique provided peer 
assessments otchildrin's social behavior. Teachers rated four 
dimensions of Ss' social behavior with peers: friendly/cooperative, 
avoidant/withdrawn, bossy/domineering, and aggressive/disruptive. Ss 
goal orientations in game situations were assessed along with their 
feelings of loneliness and social dissatisfaction. A series of 
multivariate and univriete analyses of valance revealed that 
retarded Ss were spficritly lower in sociometric status than 
nonrefrdedSi ; Compared to rwnr a torded_S$, relar ded children were 
perceived as less cooperative more shy, andrwere less likely to be 
named as leaders. Findings confirmed the hypothesis that EMR 
children re shy and withdrawn rather than aggressive-disruptive. 
Teacher assessments were consistent with the peer assessment data 
Group differences were found in all three goal subscales in measures 
of goal orientation: Ss appeared to focus on performance aspects c' 
games and potential failure/rejection rather than on the 
opportunities for social interaction. Finally, as hypothesized, EMR 
Ss ; reported f wjing more lon^ 

relatjonship^ jn school than did the nonretrded Ss. Findings :; 

suggested the need to couple environmental manipulations with direct 
social skills training for the retarded child. (CD, 

AN ED271417. 
AU Strieb, Lynne. 

IN North Dakota Univ. Grand Forks, Center for Teaching and Learning. 



Tl A (Philadelphia) Teacher's Journal. 
LG EN, 

GSUS. North Dakota 

ISRIENOV86. 

CHSP027515. 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC06 Plus Postage. 

PT 141; 120. 

AV North Dakota Study Group, Box 8158, University of North Dakota, Grand 

Forks, ND 58202 ($5,001. 
IV I, 
NT128p. 
m8S: 

MJ Peer-Relationship, Teacher-Administrator-Relationship. 
TeKher-Attitudei Teicher^Student'Relitionship. 
Teaching-Experiimce. :: 

MNGIessroom-Techniques. Elementry-Scboot-Teachers, 
Personal-Narratives. Primary-Education. Public-Schools. 

AB This journal of a first grade teacher is one of a continuing series 
of monographs initiated by the North Carolina Study Group on 
Evaluation, ^addition, to rnirTatrvejrjcord cf ctass discussions, 
the journal includes anecdotes, observations of children and their 
involvement in activities, interactions with parents both in and out 
of school, the teacher's plans, and descriptions of the pressures on 
public school teachers, Reflections are offered on the continuing 
education a teacher equires through the daily involvement with 
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children in ^ cl^sroom jnd witti peers f)d o^rschpplMsonnel. 
Detailed descriptions are provided of the physical environment of the 
classroom and the school s well n of the activities of the 
students and lessons. (JO). 
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ANED270538. _ 
AU5lwghter # DiiniT.; And Others. 

^ Children's Peer Acceptance and Parental Involvement in Desegregated 

Private Elemenury Schools. 
LGEfL 

GSJtS.JUtoois. 
IS RE0CT86. 
CHUDD24938. 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
FT 143; 150. 

av 

NT 31p. ; Piper presented it the Annuel Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association (San Francisco, CA, April 16-20; 
1986). 

YR86. : 

MlBtock-Studints. Family-lwolyement PiehhSchool-Relitionship, 
Peei^-Acceptance. Rwi-Dtfferencei Social-Deveiopment 

MNf^tary-&H 
SchodrCteegregeticwnL iStgdeni-School-Relationship; : : . 

AB As part of a larger study which Investigated the educational aims of 
black prints who send their children to private desegregated 
spools, a survey was lien to exarttineiwiejatMip between 
parttntal involvement and students' peer acceptance. "Parental 
invedvement" Growing how to obtain the information necessary to 
support the child's schooling, was distinguished from "parental 
participation," direct engagement in school activities. The study 
^•w^^ l&ades 4HB) and 

fair prertfe representing four different schools. Data were 
derived from parent interviews and child questionnaires, fid such 
factors Js fjmily income fid mother's edipion were used as measures 
of family background The study found that parental involvement Is 
flins^i pre_fe^ •ringatiytjc otblack . 

children's peer acceptance in schools, even when typical predictors 
are controlled Within this essentially middle-income group, the 

KNw*4ladk f r!^_rey^^erent 
predictors of peer acceptance oh two acceptance measures used (Peer 
Study With and Peer Be With), but not on a third (Peer Can 
Influence). Black students whose parents are most likely to be 
personally involved in school committees, groups, and activities are 
least likely to be chosen as friends other students preferred to be 
wjtOlti^ tP:^_need:ftK:more:$ty_dies. which explore 
the implications of family-school relations for children's social 
development (KM). 



ANED269959. 

AU Vaughn, Sharon; Itniolo^ Gary. 
Tl Ah Interpersonal ProbH Solving Approach to Teaching Social Skills 
to ioci^ly Ejected Si .dents. 
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GS^ttS.-Fldr4d* 
ISRIEOCT86, 
CM EC 182745. 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
P1 150; 143; 

LV 1.- 

NT 26p. ; Paper presented at the Annual Conference of the Association 
for Children and Adults with Learning Disabilities (23rJ; New York; 
JfY.March 12-15, 1986). 
yR86. : 

nJBehavibrPr^lems. Ihterpfsor^-Competence, intervention. 
Peer-Acceptance. Problem-Solving. 

MN Cognitive^Development Cognifoi-Restructuring. 
Ilementary-i'fducation; Program-Effectiveness; 

AB The effectiveness of a cognitive-behavioral interpersonal problem 
?*MPS„H™^ •viuated with 3_l PPprly_acceptffa 

second^ : : 

IPS and included only Ss low in peer acceptance; group 2 consisted o! 
Ss low: in peer acceptance who prticipited in IPS with sine sex and 
grade Ss high in peer accepQnce; and group 3 were contact control Ss 
low in peer acceptance who did not receive IPS but participated in 

Solving Test, Self-Evaluation Loneliness Scale, Classroom Inventory, 
and Teacher Rating of Peer Aeceptiice. IPS training focused on five 
major aspects; (1) establishing rapport, (2) identifying iid using 
fee'ings, (3) understanding solutions in the long-run and short-run; 
WwiW^ and (5) applying problem 

solving to group situation! Preliminary results pointed to 
significant differences 'n favor of the low social skills high/social 
skills (LS/HS) group when compared with the contact control group. 
There were no signifjeant differences on peer ratings of acceptance 
between LS and LS/HS Si A reference list is appended, (CD. 
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ANED268479. 

AUDiSibio, Robert A.; Parla, JoAna 
Tl Expend Children's Limits in. Reading, Integrate REAP: Reading 
-Experiences Associated with Prtners. 
LG EM. 

GS US. New York. 

ISRit ; SS>86; 

CHCS008350. 

PR EDRS Price - MFO 1/PC0 1 Plus Postage, 
PT 141; 150. 

LU- ;;; 

NTJOp; ; Pjper presented* the Annas! Conference of the New YortState 

Reading Association (19th, Kiamesha Lake, NY, November 5-8 1985). 
YR85. 

M J CwMi"^Jl-Reaii _W : - 

Peer -Relationship. Reading-Instruction. Teaching-Methods. 
MM Classroom-Techniques. Elementary-Education, Mastery-Learning. 
- Reading-Improvement Science?. 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Reading Experiences Associated with Partners. TARGET 

AlBIENIM^ ; :: ; 

AB The Reading Experiences Associated with Partners (REAP) approach to 
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science combines ruling process and product Students work together 
staring their: idea, interests, ml knowledge Results ire recorded, 
arid every effort is nude to arrange the ciessrpm so that it will aid 
Mttiilijhe tirt objectives, Children en be paired with 
e^erwjft whom they like to work, one who possesses similar 
prerequisite science skills, or one of Similar or different ethnic 
be*jr»«4 Teecjiers act as guides, stimulators, facilitators, and 
**?»*!9P ir *> thay move sriwothitlrompair tojsair. Paired 
W*b]MmtoMMiBi from a set of approximately ten 
lefccirdi ralatadbio a pifticularjeeding concept, and must 
successfully complete eight of the ten tasks in order to fulfill 
competency in that ret Each task card contains an aim (give 
students directive purpose}, « activity (a basic reading assignment 
tijat aH stodertLstould [successfully complete), and a challenge (in 
optional enrichmeni assignment): The REAP approach i$ fun, 
effective, inexpensive, and an option for the teacher who Is 
concerned with providing as much Individual assistance as possible. 
tHTH). 
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ANED265435. 

AURichvds, Nancy; Smitf\ManueU 

K Irvina Unified School District Calif. 06812662. 

Tl The Long Term Effects of Social Skills Training in Elevating Overall 

Academic Grade Point Average, School Attendance, Health Level, and 

Resistance to Drug Use arid Peer Pressure. 
LGEN, 



GS US California 
IS RIEJLf^S. 
CH CG018758. 

PR EORS Price • MFD 1/PC0 i Plus Postage, 

PT 142; 150. 

.VI. 

NT 21p; ; Paper presented at the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association 193rd. Los Angeles, CA, August 23-27, 
1985). This research was supported by a grant from the Children's 
Assistance Trust Foundation; 

YR85. 

MJ Academic-Achievement Drug-Use, IhlffpersbrwhCcmpetence. 

Peer-Influence. Program-Evaluation. 
MN Attendance. Behavior-Patterw. Elemenlary-School-Students. 

Health Intermediate-Grides: Self-Concept 

Self-Evaluation-lndividuali Social-Development 
D IDENTIFIERS: Project STAR 

M f^^J^^^:1hinkirig end Reasoning Progrmj Is i : - 
dassroom-based social skills program for students in grades 5-8. To 
assess the long-term effectiveness of this program, students 
participated In the project (N*331) were cornpered with control 
students (N-191) during 1980-83. The hypothesis that there re 
significant differences in current achievement level; sell-concept, - 
end behevaof studentsjiho received STAR trlning in grades 6-8 
between 1 980 and 3 983 compared to the original group of students who 
did not receive STAR training was tested The evaluation was based 
on students' self report measures of heaHh. self-concept and social 
skills. Student record data was also collected on current 
attendance, academic performance, aid behavior. The results of the 
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first yer of research show that students trained in STAR had _ 
significantly better grades arid attendance, fewer health problems, 
and were more Kserjve.and resistant tooeer pressure^, use drugs 
MMe control _s_ubjtcts. 5besV findings. suggest that students do 
retain social skills training and pot it to positive use in then 
lives; (ABB); 
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ANE0264031. :.. :::: 
AU Weber, Laryi; And Others. 

Tl Fundamental and Regular Elementary Schools: Do Differences Exist 
LGEN.. 

GS US. Virginia.. 
IS RIEAPR86, 

CHPS015513. ----- 

PR EDRS Price -MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

PT 143; 150. 

LV 1. 

NT 22p, ; Paper presented at the Meeting of the Eastern Educational 
.:_Resei ch Association (8th, Virginia Beach, VA, Februiy 7-9, 1985). 

yn as. 

MJ M^Mm^-M- 1 ^^ Classroom-Environment 
Discipline Elementary-Schools. Self-Concept 

MN Comparative- Analysis Educational-Environrnent 
Elementary-Education. Peer-Relationship. Public-Schools. 
Teacher - Student -Relationship. 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Fundamental Schools TARGET AUDIENCE Researchers: 

AB_TNs study compared the academic achievement and other outcomes of 
three public fundamental elementary schools with three regular 
elementary schools in a metropolitan school district Modeled after 
the John Marshal Fundamental School in Pasadena, California, which 
opened in the fall of 1973, fundamental schools differ from regular 
schools in that they are based on a cooperative agreement among 
administrators, teachers, parents, and students; teachers aid 
idmihistretors function j^authbritKfiglreii si^pbrted by pae nts; 
and the curriculum emphasizes discipline and the "3 Rs". The other 
outconies investigated included student sell-concept and school ano 
classroom leaning and behavioral climates: Results indicated that 
fundamental school students performed as well as or better than other 
students on standardiiedKhievement tests as well as In self-concept 
and discipline variables and that behavioral and learning climate 
ratings were higher in the fundamental schools. (Author/RH). 
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ANED264030. 
AU Match, J. Amos. 

Tl Child-to-Child Interactions: Findings and lmplica;icr:< ¥om a 
-Naturalistic Study in Kindergarten 
LGEN. 
GS U.S. Ohio.. 
IS RIEAPR86. 
CHPS015512. 

PR EDRS Price - MF0 1/PC02 Plus Postage. C 
PT 142; 150. e 
LV 1. 
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^International Study Conference (Sen Antonio, TX, June 18-22, 1985), 
¥R8& : 

MJ Clmroom-Environment_ IntWic^-C^etence., 
Kihde^w-Childrea Pecr-Relitibnsiiip. 5oci* : Behavior. 
Teichef-Rple 

SW Affiiiiljon^ed Modeling-Psychology. NnriRsiic -Observation 
Peer-Acceptance. Pjer-Eviuetfoa Peer- Influence. 
Primary-EAicetioa Psychological-Neeck Tekh^-Methods. 

AB The ciwfrM of social 

in terms of : 

Oi!ir^ilndnBS_.cid .hnplications for leichers. Using naturalistic 
methodology, social behivior wis studied by observing interactions 
•moftjj diltdren in classroom settings wjttioutdirtct adult _ 
MHNvisiort In per fnteractions, cMidraa were sttn accomplishing 
wcii wall in thrwd^s afiitiofr goals, competence goals, 
S>d itAtt^oahk Jximples oJ_peer_ interictiomln these three areas 
art described fid serve is a basis for Swim in understanding 
social interaction intheirctesroomsjiew waysof thinking about 

for :. 

Pl^L^M^ activities. Four sets of teacher 

robs; which roiy belp teachers organize their decisionmaking about 
social development in their classrooms are given (1} establishing 
classroom social context, (2l_rtK)delir5j)^iate social behavior, 
(31 coaching appropriate social strategies, and (4) teaching social ' 
awareness (DST). 
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AN ED283477. 

AU_Dri^|ianne C.; Austin, Ann M. Berghout .. ::: . 
TlAComparison of Classroom Acceptance, Visibility, and Achievement 

between Siblings in Elementary School. 
LG EN.. 
GSU.SIowi, 
iSRiEAPRSB. 

a.CGD.18634. __:_: . 

Pfi EORS Price - MI1/PC01 Plus Postage. 
PT 143; 15a 

LV 1. ;::..._...::..:.. 

NT.iTli.;: Paper presented alfte Annual Convention of the American 

Psychological Association (93rd, Los Angeles, CA, August 23-27 

1385). 

YRB5. 

WJ^c^c^evimfnt Eiementary-School-Stodents. Peer-Acceptance 

.._P«if"ivalmtioa Siblings: :: : 

MftChildrea : Elementry-Eduwiiba Sooometric-Techniques 
Student-Attitudes. 

AB AItfiough it isjfWitabJ^^jiblLngs whoJive in the same :f amily 
liS_e#_Sjamf ichooi can hardly avoid being measured with each 
other by peers, teachers, endpfrente, data on school-aged siblings 
is rare, To *Mhd the knowledge of sibling relationships, the 
relationships o: clarsrc acceptance, visibility, and academic 
Khievenp Mmm sidings wis examined In 105 sibling dyads, 
grades tyyr through $k, who wire in the same elementary school at the 
sime. ;ime, foe steg dyads wi e a subset of a larger school sample 
wte hi d 'o^orSetl i questionnaire designed to assess social 




accepi»»ce_anc I social impact SWing^data from the questionnaire 
consisted of acceptance scorn based on predomiwce of either 
acceptance or rejection responses from peers and social visibility 
scores based on the number of childrr who mentioned a given sibling 
either positiv^ or negatively. These acceptance and visibility 
scores wer e correlated with composite achievement test scores: The 
results indicated that siblings In middle childhood had similar arid 
highly correlated elementary classroom acceptance scores but 
^similar classroom visibility and academic achievement scores. For 
both visibility and achievement, younger siblings- had significantly 
higher scores than did older siblings; suggesting that the higher 
achieving younger siblings wiJtioriwtiCHM in the "classroom but 
rotnecessrily accepted any differently from their older siblings. 
(Author /NRB). 
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ANED262869: 

AUTeylor, Angela R; After, Steven R. 

IN Nitionfl Inst of Child Health and Human Development (NIHI; Bethesc!* 

Md BBB00456. :: - ' 

Tl Goals, Games, and Social Competence: Effects of Sex, Grade Level and 

Sociometric Status. 
LGENL : 
GSU.S. Mvylml. 
IS RIEMAR86. 

NO <3N: NICHHD-HD-0595 1: 
CHPSQJ5365. 

PR EORS Price -MF01/PC01 Plus Postage 
PT 143: 1^ - 

LV 1. - - - ■_ : : 

NT 25p. ; Paper presented at thi Bierwl Meeting of the Society for 

Besnch in Child Development (Toronto. Ontario, Canada, April 25-28 

- 1985). 

YR85. ; - : 

Mjjtawrtiry-^^ 

itnterpcrsonal-Competince;: Pit-Relationship. Test-Constructidri. 

MN Age-Differences. Child-Development Elementery-Educetioa 
Factor-Structure. Individual-Differences. Item-Analysis. 
QuestionnairetSex-Differencei 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Conceptual Frtnewortt Socii Interaction. Sociometric 
Status : TARGET AUDIENCE Reserchert 

AB A serin of studies was conducted to investigate the nature of 
children's goals and the role of goals in children's competence in 
peer reStions^ firsfc • eonceptuaf framework we devised which 
consisted of eight goal types reflecting swial-interpersbha and 
task-related achievement aspects of game playing Usk mastery, 
approach-oriented pvfbn^e L avoaant jwformince, rule-oriented, 
approach-oriented relationship, avoidant relationship, : 
sil -prpt«tipS endidoroimnce goals; SecondtaJO-itim, 
game-playing goals questionnaire ws constructed Items represented 
each of the eight goal types, jh ii initial study, the goals - -_ 
questionnaire was administered to 529 third- throqh sixth-grade 
stud^ Fa^ 

suggested four goal types: performance, relationship, ivoidiice, and 
rule-oriented gods: Replication studies involving 369 fifth- arid 
sixft-graders arid 575 third- through sixth-grade students produced 
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results simitar to those; of tNt Snitjil ^tud^r. byt^yitlr ^weaker: : - 
ruli-oriented factor: The second replication explored the use of 
Hater question aid Libert sclMorrriiti Also exitiihed were indexes 
ofitem variability md endorsement frequencies for items. I.i 
•idifionitoiexjiffr 

a octometdc status differences in children's game-piiying goals were 
found, with the positive contribution of relationship goals md the 
negative cohtbulion of prfwmalce jpls to peer status declining 
over gride. A table and several figures complete the paper. (RH), 
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AN £0261805. 

^.^M Dale K_ : : 

Tl SeH -Efficacy induction through Modeling. Project Report. 

tfiErt: 

65 US. Texas: 

SN Spencer Foundation, Chicago, III. BBB06744, 
ISWEB86. 

CH ^015402. 

m cDRS Price - MFOI/PeQI Plus *ovm 
h\ 143. 

?LH 

jar ^3p. 

!fR85 :. ... 

MJAttrfcutiorrTheory. Ei/r,ienlarr School Students. 
Modeling-PsycholoP 1 . Peer-lnfluerte. Problem-Solving. 

JubtracM ______ 

MN. Coping. :E!emtntiry^Etoi^ ; ;Gradr 4,:&ad.l:5. 
Priitf5S-PDStiests: imrw$ 1/iaw>tape-Recordings. 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Wfc'*y Model. Sell Efftca-K 

AB Examined sfe wayi peer models affect children's self-affiScy in 
i cognitive tearniffl context and whether the effects of models vary 
deling on the sex of ft* subjects. :Subject$:were721ourth and 
fifft gflde student low u subtraction skills. During pretests: 
subjects Indicated the extent to which they thought, ability, effort.. 
tasiechractffisticy 7 an<i luck helped them i solve problems correctly; 

jydjjid their capacitylo splyrjifferent types oLpioWems; .aid 

completed a skills test: Subjects were randomiy as$ignecttj one of 
six experimental conditions male mastery model. male coping model, 
female mastery model female coping model, teacher model,- and 
instructional control (no model). All children in the five model 
conditions received two, 45-minute traatmant lessioAs pyer 

' consecutive school days. During the sessions, they observed two 
videotapes presenting models posing and solving sritraction problems; 
tapes including peer models differed in sex model, problem solving 

behav[or_s L _and verbiM^ 

self -efficacy. Subjects then receivid:40 miMw:pf_s_utrt_r_action _ 
training aid practice for 5 days. Posttests similr to pretests were 
administered Results suggest that teachers who incorporate peer 
models into their classrorm instruction may help to promote 
childw'sikiHs ixi sfjf -af fjcacyif or mrt^L^ skills. 
Neither type of peer model nor sex of subject significantly affected 
self -efficacy for learning: Both boys and girls judged:them$elves 
more similar to the mastery thai to the coping model: for each type 
of model, boys made higher similarity judgments than girls. (RH). 
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»N ED280821: . 

AU Putallai, Martha; And Others. 

T! Sociometric Status and Adjustment A Developmental Perspective. 
LG EN.. 

GSUl.NorttiCrolinr. . .... 

SN-GraitCAtT:) Foundation; New York; N;Y BBB1B014. 

15 RIEJAN86 

CHPSU15290 

PR EDRS Rice -MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

PI 143; 15Q. 

LV1. 

NI 13p. ; Paper presented it the Biennial Meeting of the Society -for - 
Reearch in Child Development [Torbritd, Oritaib, Canada, April 25-28, 
1985). 

Yft 85: : 

MJ Academic-Achievement AdjustmenHo-Environmenl 
E iementary -Schbo I - S tiideh ts. Peer-Evaluation Peer-Relationship. 
Self-Concept : 

MNAHective-Bahivior. Elenr>entanr-E^citiqa Grade- 1. Grade-3. 

: Grade-5. Physical-Health. Student-Behavior. 

ID IDENTIFIERS; Sociometric Status. TARGET AUDIENCE: Researchers. 

AB The relationship of perceived aid actual sociometric status to 
outcpme.vriife psj/chol^ical, and 

physical health adjustment domains among elemen tary school childr en 
was examined. : Participants were 180 first third, and fifth grade 
public school children, their parents, aid teachers Sociometric 

Children aiwxompLrtedjneasyres pj _dj^issibn L anxiety t ;^ 
perceived competence and estimated the sociometric rating scoreithey 
received from their classmates;: Paints completed a: questionnaire 
concerning observations of their children's behavior; teachers 
wsessed LcDgniJive_cp_rf^enca a)d academic rank in class; and school 
records provided jhrremai_n<^ that 
(1) the relationship betweensotiometricstatus and adjustment 
appears to be evident jmmedtately in children across all f oar : : 
adjustment domainsM2]_of the four adjustment domains studied, 
sociometric status appeas to be mosthi^ly related to academic 
adjustment; 131 iht relationsrjfe^een sod status and 
adjostment.appeas to be strongest for first graders; and (4| it is 
hot necessay for children to perceive their sociometric status 
accurately for negative outcomes to occur. (RH). 
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AN EO260B10. 

AU 5eclc A Steven; Collins. Lynn. 

Tl Children's Sociometric Groups; Developmental and Stability issues, 

tfiBL 

GmOhia. 

IS RIEJAN86, - 

CHPS015279. 

PR EDRS Price -MF01/PC01 Plus Postage, 
PT 143; 150. 

LV I. 

NT 9p. ; Paper presented at the Annua Meeting of the Midwestern 
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Psychological Aasociation (Chicago. I May 2-4, 1985). 

YR85, .:; 

MJ ElwntnUry-School-Students. Peer -Relationship. 
iflasurch-Mstbodology: Sociometric-Techniques 

MN Elementary-Education. Gridi-2. Grid<-S. Individuel-D.ffe'ence$. 
LbwtwjinS-Strtie* Jewrch-PrSim S6ciii : beyeiopnient 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Developmental Patterns Sociometric Stilus. Stability 
(Social (tolationships). 

Afl The stability of sociometric measures and their use for classifying 
elementary-age children are discussed This Is an important topic 
bwauseof the assumption that diitdhood social maladjustment is a 
very stable and consistent phenomenon: Sociometric scores were 
collected over a 7-month period ina study of potential developmental 
differences between second md fifth grade children. Of 23 1 children 
from a middle to middle-lower socioeconomic school district outside a 
Irge Midwestern city, 53 were clessified as popular children, 46 as 
rejecJedJjyjjeers, 20 as neglected by peers, 27 as controversial, and 
83 is average. Over the 7-month period, sociometric groups were 
found to be consistent on the average of 32 percent Rejected 
children werejhe most consistent f puj»fi2fwcenti followed by 
popular children (43 percent), neglected children (23:5 percent),: 
sociometricilly everige children (20.5 percent). aid controversial 
children (18.5 percent). It is concluded p classification based 
on only one data collection may be pfoblematic for the assignment of 
children to sociometric grwfisjorireseach purposesi and.Bspeeiilly 
so for the selection of children for clinical intervention (PH). 
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ANED26D482. 

AUVogel, Joyce; And Others :: 

Tl An Examination of Conversational Skill in Accepted and Rejected 

Children 
LGEfi 

GS U.S. Alaska. 
ISRIEJAN86. 

CHCS505039. .. _ 

PR t'DRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
PT 143; 150. 
LV1. 

NT:17p, ; Paper presented it the Annual Meeting of the Society for 
Ressech in Child Development (Toronto, Ontario, Canada, April 25-28 
-1985). 
YR85. 

MJ Communication-Apprehension Commoniution-ResearcH; 

Interpersonal-Communication Interpersonal-Competence. 

Peer-Relationship. Self-Esteem 
MN Childhood-Attitudes Compvative-Analysis Grade-3. Listening 

Primal-Education. - 
I) IDENTIFIERS: Conversation 

AB It is generally believed that the reason some children do not have 
satisfactory peer relationships is that they lack or will not use the 
interpersonal skills necessary to initiate and/or maintain such 
relationships On the basis of this belief, a study wis conducted to 
examine Km conversational behavior of accepted and rejected children 
in a situation where conversation was the sole interpersonal 
activity. Subjects were 80 third-grade children divided into 16 
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Kceptei I dyids J2 rijected dyads, andj I mi^sktus:dyids._ the-. : 
videotaped conversations of the 40 dyids included conversationduring 
U.-3m^y^\mp9noA t mi a 4-minote conversational period 
during which the children were Instructed to ttik ibout i topic of 
their choice; These were ttm trmcribed and ifu^zed. The results 
indicated thit dyads of accepted children showed greater Indication 
of listening and interest i* engaging the other person in 
conversation than did the: dyads of rejected children when weighted 
egainst incidence ot not fistening. Jhe status effects observed were 
consistent withjindin^ from 

accepted children nMnMbre ^ andiess antagonistic than 
rejected^Mijfi These data also provide support for social skills 
training program! (HTHI; 
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ANEB25B956. 
AU Cook, Gillian E. _ 

TLTjachers Helping Teachers: A Training Program in Peer Supervision. 
LG EN.. 

GS U S. Texas. 
IS RIEN0V85. 
CH SP026399; 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
PT 150; 141. 
LV 1. 

NT 30? : f*per presented at tie Annual Conference 61 the Association of 
-leather educators (65ft,- t« Vegas, NV, February 18-21, 19851, 
YR85; 

Pee^Hj^i^ship. Pfeirfeirtiifg. Supervnory lining: 
MN Change-/^ EkmentaHducitiort ftogw-Fvaluatioa 
AB A descrp'^ Is jjvw oli Peer Stepson Tnftr,jj P: ograrri 
designed in S* i M\m, Texas (1983-84jtoj*wi* K iensive 
frainir5 in cli^ *rom 
various grade leveti, ,nc(udi»a one speciri educjliw teacher, 
Mm&trit-(ih\ttimwm (J) enile^ticiprts to develop 
knowledge ud skills in C^m^mm, (2) develop ttfre of 
teachers able to instruct other e^ifiiri[n tiwi ^rvisibn; 
and (3) improve classroom instruction through high quality 
supervision- The teachers- worked with each other and visited each 
other's classrooms for the purpose ol ^mutuS IpMrig, observation of 
itisftoction, arid Mysii of tefKhih^lii^hg bSiwibri The - 
relationships an ongoing one, taed_on_the cyclical pattern of 
clinical jieS-igntat aodiupervisee periodically changing 
role* Each cycle included a pre-obiervation conference, classroom 
^servation;:wlrsis of dm a pbst-blwvatiw conference, aid 
ibysls of the process itself. The program was evaluated by _ 
administrrtibn of the Stages of Concern Vkboiit ihe Hnnovettbn model 
The strengths and weaknesses of the program are discussed, and the 
variables which seem to be essential for the success of a program of 
peer supervision are considered Ah outline of the sequential 
procedures followed in the program is appended (JO). 
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tM^fWw ft:..- - : 

T! An Annotated Bibliography. Concerning Children of Divorce; Meeting 
-Wf Needs in the Element*? Classroom; 
LGEIi 

OS U.S. indiani 

CHPS0 15224; _ 
ffl EDRSPtice - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
PT 131; 070. 

LV . . .. __ _ 

NT 45p. ; Exit Project, Indian* University it South Bend. 
YR85. :. . 

MJAcidpic-Achiijvemehl ClKyocm-Technioues; Divorce; 

SelKoncept Student-Behavior. TeechS-Rbft 
MN AiwUirt Ei(^t*i-Education. 

Qoswiei^iiteriture-Reviews. ParenK*icher-Cooperation. 
: Tiiehff Attrtodts; 

AB Entries in this inribtated bibliography iri divided into three: 
sections: (1) an overview of information about the effect of divorce 

on_the jjvent _and child; (2) vj^J^^MjriMM^. 

pertaining to the impact of divorce on:«jtmentir¥^c_h_ooi students; 
and (3) a review of literature suggesting guidelines, activities, and 
techniques for teachers to use in helping >he child of divorce 
adjust The second section focuses on literature concerning the 
elfectLoilte 

achievement :The_ third sertjpn;|ddressw thejnBOftoce oj teacher 
attitudes and teacher-parent relationship! The bibliography 
provides i glossary of terms, i summary, conclusions, and 
rwbmH^eh^ohs. A list of f iciioa rkxif ictiba SSI picture books 
tor. JSejn Lby^aB^h Atten of preschool, elementary, and 
middle school age is appended. (RH). 

AN ED258713. _ 

AU.Shntz,Crolyn.U,; And Others. __ 

TLChildren's Peer Relations; Sociometric Status, Dyads; and Triads. 
LGEIi 

GS U.S. Michigari 

SN National Science Foundation, Washington, D.C. FGK57295. 
lSWENOV85r 

NO GNtNSF=BNS77-07901: 
CHPS015190, 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC0 1 Plus Postage. 
PT 143; 150. 

LV I. - - 

NT lip,; Paper presented it the Biennial Meeting of the Society for : 

Resaarch in Child Development (Toronto, Ontario, Canada April 25-28, 

1985). 

ms. ...... . 

MiAge-Differences; Jltmentry- School - Students; Group-Dynamics, 

Peer-Relationship. Sex-Differertcei 
MN Primary-Education. 

IDENTIFIERS:^ Sex Peers. 

Social Rejection: Sociometric Status. StabiMy (Social 
Relationships).- TARGET AUDIENCE Researchers, 
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AB Most sociometric research is based on same-ige,:mixed-gender 
classroom groups. By contrast this study examined eight ad Hoc play 
groups plmjiedjtej 16 and 7 _mt$] and ^ same gender at three levels 
of EDCiil orQwfarjtiort-in^iduat ttituLnfwtuif: dyads^ and fnytuii_^i: _ 
triads; ft total of 96 children in j oops of 12 nominated three most- 
Sid least-lilted peers bef brelnd if ter 10 consecutive weeks o( after 
schoS free-play sessions, Significant age differences occurred in 
the Age X Gend* X JmMNjk atthe jr*^ older 
children were more sodally vJsibljL At the mutuaLlevels L pidr : 
children had more friends and enemies and more triadic relations, No 
age differences occurred for social preference, or for the categories 
of popular, rejected, neglect^ controversial, or average status, 
Ag^e also r^ayed a_ sjgnjf icant roje jn the c<^qsition of dyads and 
triads: 87 percent or more of: nnrtui liking dyads and 100 percent of 
triads were between same-age children. The 10- week stabilities of 
status were quite similar to these reported for classrooms; 
Preference was more stable than visibility. Rejected status was the 
most stable and neglected status the least Mutual liking dyads we e 
more stable (54 percent) than disliking dyads; (30 percent), Triads 
were tie mi unstable; Gender had no appreciable impact on social 
relations. (Author/RH). 
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ANUD258695. 

AU Zucfcer, Kenneth J; And Others; 

Tl Children's Appraisals of Sex-Typed Behivior in Their Peers. 

LGEil 

GS Canada Ontario. 

CH PS0 15097. 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
PT 143; 150. 

LV t - - ------ 

NT_35p. ; Paper presented at the Biennial Meeting of the Society for 

Reserch ir Child Development (Toronto; Ontario; Canada, April 25- 28, 

19B51. 
YR 85. - 

Md Childhood - Atti tudes. Peer-Influence. Role-Perception. Sex-Role. 
Soclil-Attitodes: 

MN Age-Differences. Elem^Sy-Educition. Elimentary - Schoo I - Students. 

Frjertship. Jnipori, Kindergateh -Children, Sex-Differences, 

Social-Cognition. _ _____ 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Gender Identity. Happiness. TARGET AUDIENCE: 

Researchers. 

AB Reported iri this document are the results of three experiments 
investigating tSjbtwtiijnfluence of peers in gender- r ole 
sociskSoa:C^ 

providingiinformation about target children whsrvaried_injheir:_ ______ 

degree of mwwKty lid femininity; Drawfrom third through sixth 
grades, parttcpis included 71 boys aid 90 girls in the first 
st^^ 10^ bbjfsand 1 3 7 j^irls Jn the SM<xid study. In these two 
experiments, subjects rated their interest in being friends with the 
target child; how happy they thought the child was. md their -_-__ 
interest in emulating the child's behavior. In the first study, the 
target child m male; in the second, female: A total of 33 boys and 
33 girls in kindergarten, first grade, and second grade participated 
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in the third experiment which incorporated an age-*>propriite: : 
m«sment technique involving nonverbal responses. On the whole, 
results for the iirit tw|x|Sriit*its indicated that variations in 
sex-typed behavior influence friendship ratings by sime-ige peers, 
with boys' ratings being more profoundly tfftcttd thm girls' 
retingt Both studies also demonstrated that children are sensitive 
tadegreerof "gender-role deviance"; Surprisingly friendship 
ratings made by boys in the third experiment differed notably from 
ratings made by boys in the first (Implications of the findings are 
discussed ) (RH), 
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*N^257579.___ __ : 

AUMoejiB^ ; ; :: 

Tl Differentiation of Peers' Ability Attributes by Elementary School 

-:flH(*e& 

tGEft: 

GSU&Lbuisiau. 
ISRIE0CT85. 

CH PS015203. _ 

ffl S»S Piice - Plus Postage. 

PT 1*3: 150. 

LV 1. ^ 

W_Lfej_P^Jtffse^ Society: tar :::: 

R»nch:in Child Development (Toronto, Ontario, Canada. April 25-28, 
1585): fles welt wis supported bfagriit from the Institute of 

^Mwtil Hygiene of the city of New Orleans. 

YR 85. -- 

Mj_Age-Dift*^^ 

: Jndividual*Dif ferencei Peer-Acceptnci. -Sociil-Cognitioh. 

Miscomprehension. Elementary-Education. Gride-2. Grade-4. Grade-6. 
Peer^Eviuitioh. 

ID ISffTraS Abilty Attributes. Prson Perception. TARGET 
AUDBVCE Researchers. 

AB A study was conducted to investigate the peer concepts held by 16 
second-grade, 17 fourth -grade, id 17 sixft-grade students. A paired 
cw^risw» spciiw^^^ children's 
descriptions of M^clmmates in fte areas of ruding, : : : 
mathematics, drawing, and m athletic sWILfeuming), In addition, 
the procedure menurid children's ling for ilmmetes, Independent 
m»Sur« of each cNRfi f actui . ftte^^^StiMwr j_ 
obtained frj^jt^ingand m#ei^jcr_acW^^ a 
mm of running:speei jnd tMchars' rttings of drawing Aitity 
ami popularity. An^ysn indicated little difftfentittion of itility 
attributes by either the second or fourth grjderi Sixth graders 
viewed drawing ability and mathematics skill as quite separate from 
other atfributex t^_derrKins.trating partiii differentiation of 
irility attributes, Accuracy of the children's choiees relative to 
the objective measures flowed increasing accuracy from second to 
fourth grade in judging fading ikijl mat>wniti^Aiiity f and - - 

^WJ&A ^SK^^I^t^^i^.^ judging 
drawing abflity. Moderate correspondence at younger levels, 
increasing through the sixth grade, was found between teachers' 
rankings of popularity and children's iikingfor peers. Findings 
ftus indicated both the ihcFeKirigly differentiated co^epts of 
peers' abilities during the tauntary school years and the 
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limitations oh concept differentiation resulting from changes in the 
salience of ability attributes over these years. (Author/RH). 
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ANED257452, 

AU Hawkins, Jet :: - - - - 

IN Bankjtreet Coll. of Education, New York, NY. Center for Children and 

Technology. BBB22B35. 
ILTHe Interpretation of Logo in Practice. Technical Report No. 34. 
LG EN.. 

GS U.S. New York. 

SN Spencer Foundation, Chicago, III. BBB06744. 

BAIEOCT8S:. 

CtHJR0U685. 

PR EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EDRS. 
PT 143. 
IV 2- 
NT 38p. 

YR85. - 

Ejem^ry-^^ Social-Development TeacherAttitudes, 

Teachtr^-Styies. :::::: : 
MN Development Elementary-Educition. Individual-Differences. 

tns&ucM-lrfiovitidfi Interviews. Pilbt-Projecls. 

Problem--Solvi^ Programing ^ri^iming-Languages. 

Reseach-Methodolocy. Tca^-Role. 
ID IDENTIFIERS-' LOGO Planing Language. TARGET AUDIENCE: 
.zRiseachers. : ....:. 

AB Designed to help underiPtf the cognitive aid iociai effects of 
children's classroom experiences with LOGO and computers, this study 
Resents jrv iwowtof firwiys in which tM etementiry school 
teachers thought about grappled with; and practiced LOGO in their 
clsssroons over a 2-year period; The account is organized 
chronologically, first describing the pilot period when 
micw<^^ bec_amr pat of 

dassroomjctiyltiesk yea!s.end; then 

the experiment's first yea, including a recounting ol the teacher's 
expectations, classroom work which shifted focus from LOGO as a 

!*!*!> ^ 

cwiex4fwja_a^ng afcut^j^iiHLaKJ t^uters^andirfasons for 
the shift and finally, the second yea, when teachers developed 
instructional strategies and revised classroom work to provide a 
piticule type of structure to LOGO learning Subjects wer* 25 
Wand fotirBi graderi 1 iboysd AMI andJS fifth and sixth 
graders; (Li toyt JAflirls^ encompassing a variety of ethnic and 
socioeconomic backgrounds aid a range of achievement levels. (MBR). 

ANED257017. _::-:; 

AttBrueneiind( And Others; ::::: :. : : : 

Tl Training Students in Thinking Skills for Solvit SbciS Problems: A 

Strategy for Helping Students Cope Constructively with School 

Stossort 
LG Hi. ;::... 
GS U.S. New Jersey.. 
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IS RIEOCTli: 
ClltG0 18239, 

PREORSPrice-MFDI/PLi'^s PosUge. 
PT 141; 150. 

St: ..:. .. 

NT-23p; ; Piper present ( m Anrtuil Misting of the American . 
Educational flisi^cH lw . :i *oii (69th, Chicago, iL March 3 1 - April 
4J985L 

W85r - _::::: :.;.: - 

Mieopiflj .M^oi^Scheols. Peer-Relationship. Skill-Development 
Sludanl - Adjust; :int: Trjnsitions I - Pr ogr»s: : - 

MN Decision-MSing-Skills. Intermediate-Grades. Problem-Solving, 
Spcjrf-Net^fcs. S^^^ - 

ABitta^pjettdescriedjn this piper f f^ses pn rewatcjiing_^oache$ 
to easeJhe studenti transition: f rom elementary to middle schoo! : 
The method presented equips teachers with m eight-step strategy for 
Helping students think through everyday decisions and stressful 
lituaiioni The rrateriAs target situations that children face while 
interacting wjth their peers and ^jusjrng toiSchopL Five major ^ 
tasks facing new middle school students are identifred: (1) managing 
shifts in roll definitions nd expectations;^) managing shifts in: 
social networks rid group hw*erihip; 13) reorganizing personal 
roljwp^ life 
situation;; rd (5)^ neleted to jjncer taut _ : l _ . : _ 

expectations; goals, and abilities An action-research methodology 
designed >o develop sound-curriculum materials for the fourth and 
fifth grades is presented. EnipiHcjl findings concerning the impact 
of $tres$prs:rei|ted toihe nwddle schopl transition on students and 
the effects of ttiis traHoing one ^air ability to copa vyith these 
stressors are reviewed. Finally, there is a description of a new, 
ongoing experimental extension of the elementary school program 
Sough i th^scipline iystem of jhe mlddie scfed. t he focus b f this 
effovl being to hejp stude^s think Ihrpygh situations that result ,.i 
frequent school discipline episodes: (AuthorP'RSj; 



AN ED256156.: 
At/ Jun-Aust, Heisoon. 

Tl Individual Differences ir. Second Language Learning of Korean 



LG EH. 

GSttS; Washington 
ISRIESEP85. 
CH PL014961. 

PR EDRS Price -MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
PI 143; 150. 

NT 39p. j Paper presented at the International Conference on - 
Sicwd/Fbreign ^Language Acquisition Ly Children (Oklahoma City, OK, 
Mrch 29, 1985), 

YK 85; 

MJ Children Immigrants, Korean-Amncani tuning-Motivation. 

Peer-R^latiohship, Secbnd^LiipgHfi iiihg. 
MN Elementary-Education lndividual-Dif!eroi>ces 
_:ListeningHSpmpreReTOi_on.: SpepchrSkHl^z : .. . 
AB A study of the effects of peer-pairing nd intogrj^ motivation on 
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both formal language performance and actual language bebior with: 
Korean immigrant children is presented; The formal iaigoage learning 
was measured by tests of oral production and listening comprehension, 
^d eciud t&gu^bSayior w^me^^ed by obse[^"tions in a 
nrtyrai ischoo! jnyirpnment Jpthzor S jw&c tiorr andjistening 
comprehension: posttesls were administered four-and-a-half months 
after pretest administration Thirty element!? school children ( 1 1 
boys and 19 girls) were randomly assigned to two groups, resulting in 
14 ^ ch|jdreh:l8; fliHs and^ boysLm the peer -j)a[r€^^bu^ a^d 16(11 

girts and 5 bp?s^ in the no-paired group ^ StepvyLse multiple 

regression analyses indicated that (II peer-pairing w«s a significant 
predictor for likening comprehension and the actuat language 
behavior, and (2) prior language knowledge was the best predictor of 
fonnal|an^age le^ 

Peer-lftrjrig:^ and 
actual language behavior, but also enhances social relationships : 
between second-language learners and the target-language speakers: 
(NISEI, 

ANED255326. 
AU Hatch, J. Amos. 

Tl Negotiating Status in a Kindergarten Peer Culture. 
LG EN.. 
GS U.S. Ohio.. 
IS RIEAUG85. 
CH PS015049. 

PR EDRS Price - MFD1/PCD2 Plus Postage, 
PT 143; 150. 

LV 1.- - . . 

NT 34p. ; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association (69th, Chicago, IL March 3 1 -April 
A 19851. 

YR 85. 

MIKindergarteiS-Childreri; N^verbil-:CommuhicitlOn: Peer-Relationship: 

SociahStatus- Status-Need. Verbal-Communication. 
MNXjass^ 

Interaction - Process- Analysis.: In ter group - Rejatfons. interviews. 
Natoralistic-Obsersation. Peer-Evaluation. Primary-Education. 
Social-Behavior, Sbc ibecohbrtiic - Status; Urban- Areas: 
A|I?J?rovidet^ ^ 

^iectin^ ; 

fieldwork was conuucted in a classroom of 74 kinder§wtenersjn a low 
socioeconomic status urBsipobllc schcjl::: During the period from 
Jancary through May o' 1983. 26 observation^ visits were made and 80 

forded. Teachers, the 

schojjtprinctR^ 

pvents were interviewed, Unobtrusive date School and district 
reports, student records, etd^todtnt^ and tetcher-prodoced : 
artifacts) were also^itilized. Spridley's Developmental Research 
Sequence Model wes analysis 
procedures, FLndingr w _ 
description"; : While dominating behavior wiszseen consister tiy jn 
only a few children, almost all children used peer interactions *o 
attempt to manipulate or control the actions of others. Ways to 
practice and respond to self-prottibtibn and ways to put others i 
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and^f^ agair^|^-dbvv^ ww« noted Contrary to the views of 

Got f m«i results Sdicttad that children actively 
participate in the construction of social events; demonstrate ah 
iwaeness that peer status is i product of social interaction, and 
we sophisticated interaction strategies to promote and protect their 
Status. KB). 



ANED254397, 

*US<*!*. D* K; Hanson, Mtp[nMi_R. 

H Influence of Peer Models on Children's Self-Efficacy: 

L6BL: 

GS US. Tern 
SWEJUL85. 

CH SE045405. 

PR EORS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage, 
PI 143. 

tSfc - 

NT 30p. ; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting^ the American 
Eteational Reseach Association (69th; Chicago, t March 31 -April 
4- -19851 

YR85. . . z . ... ... 

MlEliminta^-S^bbl -MattSmStici Mattiwitics-lristructibh. 
Par-Influence, Salf-Conc^pt- Subtractioa- - 

UN Educational -Rese^ctt f lamantar¥--Edi«atiQo. Sex -Differences; 

ID IDENtflERS; Mathematics Education Research. Peer Modeling. Self 

Efficacy: TARGET AUDIENCE Reseichers. Teachers. Practitioners. 

AB This ax^riment thrastiBited How chil*^s self -ef flcac^ and 
acWevament war e iniluatKad H»i> plwaryjnB paerinodejs learn a 
cognitive skid -Within this context; jhe efforts of modeletmsstery 
andioping^iors.vvere explored: Ihe subjects ware 72 children 
agad 8 to 1 0 who had experienced difficulties learning subtraction 
wth/^bupi^ Ch|dren observed r 

icopintffiodei} acquisition of subtraction skills, observed a teacher 
model demonstrate sobfiction operations, or did hot observe a model. 
Childran then fudged $e)f-af ficacy for Iwrning ^ ^ -ubtract, and-- 
received attraction training Observing a pay nottel led to higher 
nH-jHU achievement, 
than did observing the teacher model or not observing a model; 
Children who observed the teacher model scored higher thai no model 
subjects on these measures. No sighific*[dif ferences were obtained 
on any measure due to type o/ peer modeled behavior 
(mastery/copying). (Author/MS). 
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ANED254350. 

AU Hatch, J. Amoi 

Ti Chldren's Social Goals in Kindergarten Peer Interaction! 
tfiBt : 
GSttSOHo. 
IS RIEJUL8S. 

CHPSdi50da 

PR BDRS Price- MF01/PCO2 Plus Postigs 
PT 143: 150: 
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tv t. 

NT 42p ; P^er presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Reseach Association (69th, Chicago, il, March 3 1 -April 
4. 1985). 

YR85. : : : : : .: . 

MJ Aftiliation-Need.: Cs^icatidh-Skilli Interpersonal - Cbmpeience. 
Kindergarten-Childrca Peer-Relationship. -Status-Need 

1^ DassjH^jiw__Classrp 
Cjassfwm-Researchr jCorrwwnication^Reser cK Ethnography; : 
Motivatbn J'eef-AcceptBDce: Peer-Evduation; Primay-Educitibri. 

_Sociib-Structure. Urban-Schools, - 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Crembriiei Got trrwi (Ervtngl, Sociilnteractiba 
Social Motives. Spradley Developmental Reierch Sequence Model. 

ABAdetStd des^iptionandtsociological analysis ware made of peer 
interaction in a public school kinderprtin located in a large Urban 
school district Data collected over a 5-nwnth observation period 
included field rw*a Jranscripiions of hundreds of Interaction events, 
recbrdscif ftmiL^ : 
participants, and vrious unobtrusively obtained data Analysis : 
focused on identifying the social goals of children in child-tb-cHild 
interactions. Affiliation cogence, ahdjtatus ^oals were 
identified Affiliation gods enafadj^kfrtt^^ ::: 
!^wtiiwjth_p^s L ^ ofierijrciiyfd them n worthy social 
interactants t and that others caed about them and wanted to do 
things with them Competence goals pfomstea children's feelings of 

competence, conveyed the sense that they were capable of 

■ccpf^ljshing s(§o[ tasks, jndwggesied fat ftey wereirecognired 
»^ me^ntiera ^f _^^ou(r ecdiieyingzwhat is expected in school.:: Status 
goals enabled individuals to.feel superior to or mere importtit than 
others, to manipulate or control the actions of others, and to assert 
their own status fij relatibfiship^to the status bl others findings 
related to -each goat rea ae described, indTeferewkmide to the 
interKtiws of cfrtftten in the contexts of their kindergartea : : 
Within each goal: tea, sets of strategies for accomplishing social 
motives tf identified: A taxonomy of social goals in outline form 
is appended A three-page list of references is also included 

m 
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AN EJ342948. _ :„. ... 

<AU Grant Liridi; Rothenberg, James. 

^ 7?® Social Enjwcement ofAbHity Djf f erences: Teacher^ Student 

: ! n i©r actions in first - and Second - Grade Reading Groups, : : : : 

SO Elementary School Journal; v87 n? p29-5G Sep 1986: 86. 

LG EM. 

IS CIJFEB87. 

GH P55 14569. 

PT 080; 143. 

AV UMI. 

YR86. 

MJ Behavior -Patterns. Grouping- Instructional -Purposes. 

R®^iT!9"^'!fe: Soe)aj -Behavior. Student -Behavior 
_ T©acJwrStuck^ 

MN Behavior-i)9»elopraent Grade- 1: Grade- 2. interpersonal -Competence. 
V- Primary- Education Social -Differences. 

AB Exam|nes_the stratifying processes of grouping and tracking in the 
prtrnary^adei among high- -»id low-abilit> reading groups and: 
presents a framework: for comparing students' experiences in the 
reading groups: (HOD). 



AN EJ342944. :: 

AU Friedemenn, Marie- LuiSe. 

Tl Economic Stress arid Unemployment Child's Peer Behavior and 

Parents! Depression 
SO Child Study Journal; vl6 n2 p125-42 1986. 86. 
LG EM. 
IS CIJFEB87. 
CH P55 14565, 
PT 080; 143. 

YR 86. z = z 

M J Child- Development : Childhood -Needs. Depression- Psychology. 

__ P'!*^*^?^ : i_z__ _i_ 

MN I BeSayjoral-ScLerrc^ Emotional -Development :z Kindergarten 

Parent- Role. Poverty. Primary-Educatioa _ Social^Oevelopment 
IDjIDENTIFIERS: Economic Stress; TARGET AUDIENCE Researchers. 
AB Shows that (1) fathers under economic stress were more likely to be 

dfi^wj^jafldrwej^ 

to beiO>pressedHrmadUr_r stressed, regardless of 

economic situation; and (3) children of families with economic stress 
and other problems acted more withdrawn in the peer group or engaged 




i: we acts of leadership (HDD). 
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ANEJ342304: 

AU Burleson, R.; And Others. ___„_: 

Tl Communicative Correlates of Peer Acceptance in Childhood 

SO£ommunicition Education; v35 n4 p349-61 Oct 1986 86 

IGEfl 

ISCOFEB87;: 
CHCS707237. 
PT 080; 143. 
AVUMI. 

»88.:: ... ..: „ 

MJ-Child-Neglect Cdmmirt^ion-Prj*l^ Cbmmunicitidn : Research. 
CofflmutHcation-Skilli Peer -Relationship. Skill-Analysis. 

MN Behavior-Patterns. Grade- 1. frade-3. Peer-Influence. 
Primary-tducation. Social- Adjustment _ 

ID .IDENTIFIERS: Communication Education. Communicative Correlates of 
Pear Acceptance. 

AB Indicates N communication sldilj of neglected children are; in 
jeneraLQnlyjJightly less advanced thin those of accepted children, 
whereas children rejected by to peers f e usually deficient with 
respectto severs! cor^lcationskilli Claims to be the first 
ir jstigation to examine the influence of comforting skill on peer 
acceptance. UD). 
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ANEJ341380. 

AUdeHaas.r?triciaA. : : : 

Tl Attention Styles and Peer Relationships of Hyperactive and Normal 
Boys and Girls. 

SO Journal of Abnormal Child Psychology; v14 h3 p457-67 Sep 1986 86 

LG EM. 

IS CI JJAN87 

CH EC 1905 16. 

PT 080; 143. . - 

NTJourriS Availability; see, EC 190 510. 

fflB6. - — 

M^Attentfc Attention-Spaa Behavior-Problems. 

iHyperKtivity^Peer-Relationship; : Sex-Differences. 
Cognitive ^ Style. Elementary-Education. Interpersonal-Relationship. 
Peer-Evaluation. -_~ 

*B;Attent^ |N=23) and 

normat lN?88i boysanigirls in. grades 3-5 wereicompered using 
behavioral, cognitive, rd sociometric measures. Anibrig imported 
results was that hyperactive girls displayed more conduct problems 
than normal girls, but less than hyperactive boys. (Author/ JW). 
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WEJ34-1376. - 
WJigeln^ _ 
1 Effects of Treatments and Their Outcomes on Pee. Perceptions of i 
Hyperactive Child : 

10 Journal of Abnormal Child Psychology; vl4 H3 p397-410 Sep 1986. 86 




iwnwem 

IS CIJJAN87. 
CHEC190512. 

PTQB0;_i41.;;; ::: 

NT Journal Availability: see, EC 190 510. 

5fR86. : - _ 

MN Ajje-Oilferencer Attrjbution-Theory. Developmental -Stages; 

_:Syg.-Thirapy,. Elementary-Education . ... _ 

AB Elementary studentsjnjrades K-1 and 4-^5 IN=98) responded to 
descriptions of a hyperactive boy under one Kbf twsojyfon 

^ccessi^Wiure). Am^ng reported finings was thai older 
children, particularly valued th 1 child whose Own efforts succeeded. 
(Author/JW). 



ANEJ341344. ; 
AU Fredericks, Bud. 

Ttl Helped My Sbrijhtb the Hinstream. 

SO Exceptional Parent vl6 n5 pi 4, 16- 17 Sep 19B6 86. 

LG EN. 

1SCIJJAN&7.:: 
CHECJ90480:- 
PT 080; 120; 055, 
AVUML 

YR 86. :: : :: : . _ - : .. : : _ : 

M^Adaptive-Behavior-ot-bis^iei Adjustmwt-td-Envirbrimerit 
...Downs-Syndrome. Meinstreaming. Pirent-Role. Peer-Acceptance. 
MN Elemeftterv^EAicitiba Meny-^terdilon. _ „ _ 

Pw^Mo&Wio^. Parent-Student-Relitionship. 

Personal-Narratives. 
ID TARGET AUDIENCE Parent! 

AB A patent describes how presenting i nation on-whsHt is-ltke to 
* »5 tescher r 'h jrade climates : , 
^jpejjihiiDown Syndrome son jo erf .a new school and: achieve 
acceptance The success of this st should encourage other 
parents to make comparable efforts a 
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AN E. :1tW.: .: 
AUft Wr, Robert 

Tl Humai Rps: A Vehicle for Cultural Intervention. 
SO Clearing House; v60 nl p27-29 Sep 1986. 86. 
LG EN.. 

ISfljJANfrT;- 
CHiS73^2a:: 
PT 080; 055; 120. 

AVUML _ - - 

NT Special Theme Issue: What We Wish Peop'- Knew About Middle Level 
Education: 

YR 86, - - z - - 

MJ Adolescent-Development Civil-Libert:^ Cultural-Differences. 

Discipline-Problems. Educational-Environpjent Peer-Influence; 
MN Administrator-Role; Foreign-Students. Intermediate-Grades. 
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donior^Hioh-Schooli Middle -jchoofe: School-Counseling; 
: iSecohC^rSchOol-Cer riculim Studirit-Rdle: Teacher-Role. 
AB DfeussiK the discipline pc$ldhs that rose when several Southeast 

Asian sji^U atlwded 1 rnkWW scta^ in Minnesota. Describes how 

foese proWems were iraniforwk hito a human rights learning 

experience (or the students. iSfitj: 



AJM EJ341106. 

AliDriokrd; Barbara Parr; ._: :_: 

vl The Best of Times, The Worst o* Times. 

SO Clearing House; v60 n 1 p >1 - 1 3 Sep " 986 B6. 

LG EN.. 

IS CIJJAN87. 

£H ££733:1:23;::: 

PT 080; 120; 055. 

AV UML 

1^ Special Thene issue: What We Wish People Knew About Middle Level 
Education 

mt- : - 

MJ Adoleicent-Oevelopment Classroom -Environment 

C^rti^Oeveropfrierit Self-Concept Ter^r-Student-Rel^lioriship. 

Teaching-Methods, 

MN:Befrwtary-$^ Group-Actrvu^ ,. 

intermediate-Grades. Jonior - Hipb - 3c hooli. : i: : ~ 

Junior -High-School-Students. tfiddb 'Schools. Physical-Cev a jpment 

Self -Esteem Student-Role. TeicJii^ Role. 
ABJHims^ should 

accommodate: these:needs in ordtti to encourage iearnr q and to -<r.c 

their job easier. ISRT); 
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ANEJ337938, : 

Atttaupi, Mar* Turiel, Elliot: 

Tl Children's Conceptions of Adult and Peer Authority, 

SO Child Development: v57 t"2 p4Q5- 1 2 A(,r 1986. 36. 

LG EN.. 

IS ClJ0CT8t: 

CHPS5 14279 

PT 080; 143. 

AV UML 

YR8fc. : 

MlCoficept-Fofnution: Peer-Relationship. Power-Stucture. 
Social-Structure. r 

MW AduIti Age - 01 f f ereifKes. Ptemrritory - School S tudents. 
Evaluation-Criteria Evaluative-Thinking. 

ID TARGET AUDIENCE: Researchers: : 

AB Examines elementary school children's concept of authority with 
reyrd tbihe age an d social position of command-giver and the type 
of command given. Shews that children's evaluation of adult and peer 
rfthoritt were based on a combination of age and position in the 
social context (HOD). 
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AN EJS37597; 

aU Sainatb, Diane ft, Arid Others. 

Tl The Effects of a Classroom Manager Role on the Serial Interaction 

: :M?J_ns ,f i Students. 

SO Journai of Applied Behavior Analysis; vl9 n2 pl87-95 Sum 1986 86. 

ISCIJ0CT86. 
CHEC190026. 
PT 080; 143. 
YR86, 

M J Interaction: ieer -Relationship Sociil-SteK Sludeffl-RKK 
Withdrawal^Psycholbgy. _- _- : 

•V^ ^ lQ^? r ^tc"-. Acceptive ^Pl</T?^i l_l&^y n, _ 

AfrWhenllw 

classroom manager's: role they substantially increased the frequency 
of m''\m social initiations during free-play, had more positive 
and I ewer negative social bids from peers, were rated more favorably 
by classmates, and were selected more frequently as best friends oy 
peers. (i'iihdr/CU 



AN ^33 7591. - 

AU Pigetl. H. Edmund; And Others. „ .__„_: _: : 

Tl The .Effects of.Reciprocal Peer Tutoring •ndGroupContingencies on 

i:th* Academic Pertoimaice of ElementaryichootChildren; : 

SO Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis; v19 nl p93-98 Spr 1986. 86. 

tG EN,. 

ISCIJ0CT86. 

CH EC 190026. 

PT 080; 143. 

YRS&- 

WJifcjldam^^Ney^art. Arithme|c. Peer-Relationship. 

_._Peer-Tea^._ Tutw . 

M^Contingency^Management Elementary-Education. Grade -5, 
Groi r , »istructioa 

AB Analysis of reciprccal peer tutoring combined with group 
reinforcement contingencies on tt#e arithmetic perforrmce of 1 2 
underachieving fiSh^radersindicited M:thct intervention 
increised th* student' arithmetic performance to a level 
indistinguishable from their classmates during treatment and 12- week 
f6H6w-up. Students also increased peer affiliation with othor 
treatment group members. (Author/Cl). 
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^Kniyiton L &o!5WH:_::_ __ : .:::_:_::::_. : 

:l*?«r Models and Ctesraom Violence: An Experimentai Study. 

EOElucatiofial «28 n2 pi 1 1-16 Jun 1986. 86. 

LG EN.. 

ISCIJ0CT86, 

CH €§516976. 

PI 080; 143. 

VR86. - 

MJ Behavibr-Mbdificitibh. Ciassrbbm-Eirmf tierit Models. 
Peer-Influence. Social-Behavior. Violent! 
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ffl Aggression. EJemontf^^ESucaiba TetcHer-Respbnsrbiiily. 

AB ^eitiajrti!s^0_ cjmiiAi^ jlfe^l of repeated ! exposure^ 
schoolchildren to antisocial models. Research results highlight the 
need to minimise modelsof misbehavior in the clissroorti and for 
teachers to manage the class in order to produce maximum exposure to 
good behavior models (Author/CTl. 
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ANEJ336898. - - - 

AU Nelson-leGall, Sharon; Glor-Scheib, Susan. 

Ti Academic Help-Seeking and Peg .Relations in 5cbo_ol._ 

SOioniemporry Educations Psychology; vi j n2 pi87 : 93 Apr 1986. 86. 

IGBL 

IS CUSKP86. 

CHTW511279. 

?T080; 143. 

YR86. : : ::::: 

Academic- Ability; Peer:- Relationship: Student-Attitudes; :: 
M^Ctesrobm-Reseirch; Correlation: ElemenOry-Educatioh. Grade-3: 

GradrS. Wath^Mics-Skills Naturalistic -Observiiiu/v 

Rating- Scales. Reading-Skills Sociometric-Techniques. 
M5EW]fiER& Heto Ssekinfr 

AB This study mt ^fled the relationship between peer relations and 
help-seeking ben^ ors in Mrd- and fifth-grade boys and girls. The 
relationship between peer status and academic help-seeking was found 
to vary wjththe Ur fletijf. the help-seeking ovorture and the type of 
help requested (Author/LMO). 
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ANEJ332668. : ::: i 

AO French; Doran C;; Waas; Gregory A: 

TI Teachers' Ability to Identify Peer-Rejected Children; A Comparison of 
_ S^wics and Teacher Rates. 

5S ir-; r;-' tff School Psychology; v23 n4 p347-53 Win If ; 6b. 

1 905. 
PTCSu; 143. 
AVUM!. 

m85. z : _ _ . :: . 

MJ-Peer- Relationship. Rejection-Psychology, Sociometfic - TecHfiio os. 
Te^er-Gujdance, _ : _ _ j 

^.Ac^jcMchjw 
Eier^tary-Schooi-Students. Peer-Acceptance. 
Teacher -Effectiveness. Teacher -Response. 

AB The effectiveness of teachers in identifying children who experience 
peer ^relationship Sf ficulb«Jw wSihecl ^comparing popubtions 
selected by teacher ratings and sociometric nomination procedures. 
Results revealed teachers were successful in identifying those who 
experienced the most severe peer ; jjeetion and: were mesdkely to 
select children exhibiting academic difficulties. (Author /ABS) 
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ANEJ33J948. 

AU Masterv Ann S_.; ^CWws. _ 

tl A Revised Class Play :Meth_od of PeerAssessment 

SO -Developmental Psychology; v2 1 n3 p523-33 May 1985; 85; 

LGfii: - 

IS CIJJUNB6. 

CHPS514006. 

PT080; 143. 

AVUM! 

YR 85. - - - 

MJ Children Elementary -Educat ioa Interpersonal-Competence. 

MN Drama: Peer-Acceptfic^ : Psychometrics. 

AB Revised Class Play (RCP) was presented as a measure of peer 
reputation designed to improve the assessment of social cor netence as 

^Mstirtd^ 

were revealed: sociabifity-leadershipt aggressive-disruptive, a^d 
sensitive-isolated; Data relatos thesethreucores to SES; 1$ 
acHievemenX and teacher ratings (Author/DST); 



ANEJ331501- : 

AU Osguthorpe, Russell I; And Others 
Tl Increasing Social Acceptance* Mentally Retarded Students ' 

: JP9uk:!l!lW : :__ : __ _ . . 

SO Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded; v20 n4 p235-40 Dec 

-MBS 85. 
L6ENL 
iS_CIJJUNS6. 
CHEC181919, 
PT 880: 143; 
AVUMI, 
YR 85. 

MJ Mid-Man taf -Retardation. _P ^-Acceptance. Tutoring. 

MN Intermediate-Grades. Peer-Teaching. 

AB The study mwured social acceptance experienced by fourth through 
sixth^grede mentally retarded students who acted as tutors of their 
regular class peers. Result? iW* t Wers interacted with 
regufar class PWjwciv o_(, idica^ednpnHirtpr.s^.,: 
suggested that har. WW ttudanu vouio make nore personal/social 
progress with reg> <ng assignments. (Author/CD. 
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ANEJ331431. 

mII BilEft-'KeittiJXi &SM£-TwenM 1 

Tl Individual Preference for Peer interaction: Some Data on a 

Setf-Repwt Measure for Preschool Chiidren. 

SOExceptional Child; v32 n2 p81-86 Jul 1985. 85. 

tGtft " 

IS CIJJUN66. 

CH EC 18 1848. 

PT0B0;'i43. 

YR85, : 

MJ Intervention, Peer-Relationship. Withdrawal-Psychology. 
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MNKindrgatw Pliy; :.:::. 

AB Sivenkindrgaten children with low levels of social involvement 

within ^ sjme M^UTten settings wing i self-reporl rneasure of 
W/ISBMjgriMj intractioa: following intervention designed to 
increase peer involvement target children were not significantly 
differentfrom the comprison group on the self-report measures 
(Author/CU 
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ANEJ33UI8, 

AU Maheady, Larry; Sainato, Dime M. _ 

Tl The Effects of Peer Tutoring upon the Socul Statos and Soe* 

interaction Patterns of High and tow Status Elementary $& 
:::Stodenti :i 

SO Education aid Treatment of Children; v8 hi p5 i : 65 Win P p -j 85. 

LG&L 

!5CIJJUN86. 

CH ft 181835. 

PT 080; 143. 

ffl85, _ - » ::: 

W EJ^^tJii - EAicat |on.„ ^er.^Acceptjnca .SoS-Stoirc. 
Wjnkdioft Peer-Relationship. Peer ^Teaching::: 
AB Results: of »na high status peers to tutbr sbciSI^ unpopular peers 
indicated secant increases in daily accuracy rite^of tutored 
S*ject$, sip positive improvements in the sociometnc standing of 
to* stitusjws; jmiwjiateincreiseiin the: number of positive social 
coniict$; :md decreasf d frequency of negative: soc'al interactions 
between low state* students arid their peers. (Aullibr/CL). 

iiiii i iiii ii ii i emm^ 

\NEJ33J203, _ 

W Goldstein, Bobbye S. 

P r> X-w Helps Build Competence. 

4 xi»r:s: v26 n3 p189-90 Apr 1986. fco. 



12a 

left::::: : . : :::: : .:: 

W Academic-Achievement Childhood-Attitudes. Parent-Rcie. 

Self-Esteem. Teacher-Role. 
UN Elementary-Education. : - 

*J.!^tS:#iings:Pirents m teachers can do to improve 

children's :coniidence and competence; including giving their foe 

opportunity for success aid being willing to listen to the fe^imQ- 

behind their words (FL). 
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NEJ330651; :-_ 

,U Harris, Monica J.; And Others. : 

I The Effects of Teacher Expectations. Gender, and Behavior on Pupil 

90 
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^R^WMSH , iff 

..„:__. . mam . & 
: Academicferformr*... and SHKo 
SQ:Journal of Educational Resiffch; v7? nij i , :.-7<< >Jj \ 
tSm:::.- 
ISCIJMAY86. 
CHSP5 15520 
PT 080: 143. 
YR 86. . - 

MJ Academic-Achievement Peer "Teaching. SelrCcr^. 

:_ 

W Pjrtwmes^ 

A&tensrofessionii and 10 peer teachers were: vidutapad. while teaching 
a short lesson. Detailed coo'hgs aid ratings of videotapes allowed 
an examination of interre'ationshipr among teacher "xpectatisns. 
gender, teaching behaviors, and student outcome mearurec of cognitive 
pwtorma^ Results ae srwind and 

conclusions offered (Author/MD: 
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AN EJ329004. 

AU Bniridt Paul R ,; Blumenfeld, Phyllis C. 

Tl Classroom Experience a H Children's Self-Perceptions of Ability, 

Effort, arid Condu* i 
SO Journal of Educational Psychology; v77 nl p646-57 Dec 1985. 85. 
LG EN.. 
IS CIJAPR86. 
CWJM511031. 
PT 080:143. 
AVUMI. 

YR85- 

MJ Academic-Achievement Classroom-Environment Self-Concept 

Teacher-Influence. 
MN Age-Differences. Ctas^m-Observation-Techniques. 

ll^j^Bfiwiipn. F< .back. Interviews. Student-Behavior 

_: Students ;Otiviion ... 

A8 The relation of classroom experience to cfcl'drens self-perceptibhs 

of ability, effort and conduct was investigated in an observational 

study of 85 second an^sixthjraders. findtngs_^uggest that children 

distinguish anong different types of feedback and highlight the 

drffertntial effectsof feedback: on achievement-retold 

self-percsptions (Author/tMO). 
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ANEJ328582. 

AtLCIak,:tt L.; Drewry, Debra L - 
Tl Similarly aid Reciprocity in the Friendships of Elemr tary School 
CHUdreri 

SO Child Studs journal; v15 n4 p251-64 1985. 85. 

LG EN.. :::::_ 

BtUtfRBt- 

CHPS513950. 

PT 080; 143. 

AVUMI. 

YR85. 

Ml Age-Differences. Children Friendship, Prer-tecepl**'^. 
Peer-Relationship. 
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MN vii^^ Intwparfbhil-Atlrictiofi Researchers. 

ID i DENTIFIER& Popularity f rimi^Sf lM^f«sei jn^t ory, _ 
A3 Investigated the ef fect of similaritjrand reciprocity on dyadic 
friendship choices in third- Jhd sixtt-gridf students; Reciprocal: 
(mutual} friendships were more similer in proximity, popularity, and 
sajf-cqnctpt therv those in nonreciprocil (nonmutuil) dyads. Results 
ace discussed in relation to the interpersonal attraction theories. 
(Author/DSf): 
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ANEJ328127. 

AU-SassaGary-M;Jind Others. 

Tl Procedures for Facilitating Inteqration of Autistic Children in 

PdE>l|c School Settinjs* 

SO Analysis and Intervention in Developmental disabilities; v5 n3 

"P233-41 1985.85. 
tGJN;;---: 
ISCIJAPR86. 
CHEC181296. 
PT 080; 143. 
AVIM 
W85. 

MJ Aiitim Peer-Relationship, Stiideht-Attituife. 

MN Attitude-Change. Bementry*£ducitioa -Pw-Acceptance. 

AB ^Mults revealed that regular cltssr students ; whpihjd tecer yed_ 
information about exceptionalities mA participated in controlled 
experiences with autistic children had the most positive attitude and 
midejhe greatest number of positive behavioral initiations toward 
to hand[c«ped subjects, Most I ^ijuently re^ 
behavical initiations were aided towrd those autistic children who 
hid recft'Vid social skill training: (CU: 



AN EJ3281 1 

Attfi^itfifOjry ft] Bek, Johni : : 

Tl Effects of Social Behavior bh Children s Attitudes toward Their 

Mildly and Moderately Mentally Retarded Peers. 
SO Ame ican Journal of Mentil Deficiency; v90 n3 p319-27 Nov 1985. 85. 

tSaL.::::;:. 
?SCUAP-R86.- 
'K1812P0. 
Pi 080. 
AVUMI. 

YR85; :: :: : : .:: 

m Mild-Mental^Retardatioa Moderete-Mental-Retardatijn. 

Pw-Acceptiw* ProsociS-Behivior. Student-Attitudes. 
MN lntermtdiate:_Gradei Interpersonil -Competence. Peer -Relationship. 

iocial-flehivior. :__:_z : 

AB Nonretarded tatb through sixtb-greders (N"11) viewrd a videotaoe of 
either a nonretirded, mildly crested, or moderitely rlttded »" t 
ehildnading. They then were read a itory depicting the target . 
either tocieHy competent, withdrawn, a-aggretsive. Prosocial • 
behavior attributes nri i positive effector diildren's:iUitudes and 
betwiorH intentions toward retrded targets. (Author/CD. — - 
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ANEJ328Q32. : : 

AU Steele, CherytA 

Ti The Truths "of Transescerice. 

SO Principal; v65 n2 p50-52 Nov 7985. 8b, 

tS:E!Li::::::. 

iSajAPRSS;: 

CH EA519511. 

PT08D. 

AVUMi. 

YR85. 

MiMiddle-Schools; ^eer-Acceptrce; Peer- 

Teecher-Student-Relationship. 
MN lntermrtjate-&^ 

ID IDENTj^RSrTwsewents^ , S 

AB Perceptive principals and teachers can . ' • 
effects of petr pressure on 10- to 1 ' 
should provide these middle-gride sft : - 
predictable consequences for undesir^ 1 • * 
rewardjrfor positive ections.i Conclusion 
grouping are summarized (MtF). 



Influence. Preadolescents. 

School- Organization. 

»_frtrtjtjpner$. : 

'' ^jr advantage the ; 
'*:vJ children: Schools 
••>, clear expeditions, 
*. x and frequent 

search on grade 



ANEJ327171. 
StLNewman; Joan: 

Tl Sex Differences ii Name Learninjjmong Classmates. 

SO Child Study Journal; v 1 5 n2 p 1 07- 1 6 1 985. 85. 

LG EN, 

ISCIJMAR86. 

CHPS5 13721. 

PT 080. 

AVUML 

YR 85. • 

MiKindergxten-Chfldren Peer -Relationship. Sex-Differences. 

. -Social-Behavior, - - - - 

MN RecogrHtion*Psychology. Sex-Role. SocSI-C^gnition: 
SbcM-Develbpment - .......... 

AB Con? ares number cf classmates' photographs named w-y boys and girls on 
four different joccasions:in two kindergarten xbsiTQQm& : Pitternsiofi 
rume leming were compared to examine sex differences in the speed 
ihI extent to which classmates' names are learned as well as 
differential selectivity in the sex of peer relationships. 
(Author /DST). 



ANEJ327138, : ^ 
AU.Nekoa Wee; AbQud t ;Frinces_E;: :.. ; 
ILThe Resoluon o? Social Conflictietween Friends, : :: 
SO Child Development; v56 n4 p1009-l7 Aug 1985. 85; 
(.GEN- 
'S CI JMAR86. 
CKM5 13845. 
PT080; 143; 
AVUMI 
YR85. 

MJAttv 4 VChange, Conf Met -Resoiutibii Discussion 
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ElfflwM-Schw Friendship, Peer-Relationship 

MN Elwnentry-Educatioa drade-3, Grede-4, Sociil-Oeveibpm^t 

SotiatProbiems. _ 
ID-TARGET AUDIENCE: touchers. 
ABInvestifljt«$_^:Mr -^d-andjcw^ 
*i%)%jo ret .yith; friends md acgatotances. : riesuirs ... 
*uppr*' caiflict between Jriends promotes more social 

dmlqrt^; &*• ^' j vifjct between rionfriends. Discussion among 
friends disagreeing answers to social problems resulted in more 
mature solutions '>an that of nonfriends. (Author/RH), 
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ANEj324980, 
AUfciw^teyer^^^ 

Tl Children's Loneliness: A Comparison of Rejected and Neglected Peer 
Status. _ 

SO Journal of Consulting rid Clinical Psychology; v53 n4 p500-05 Aug 

1985. 85. 
LGEfi 
IS CiJFFB86. 

CHcaj.ua 

PT 080; 143. 
AVIM 

YR85. - - 

MJ Children, loneliness. Peer - Acceptance; Pier -Evaluation; 
iRejection-Psychology; Social -Isolation: 

MN EUHwriOry- Ediicitibri. Sbciil-Stitus. Sbcidmetric^echriiques. 

SB Assessed feelings ofjc^ 
children, those sociometrically rejected and those sociometrically 
neglected. Data from 200 third through sixth graders indicated that 
rejected children were the most lonely group rid differed 
significantly from other status groups. Neglected children did not 
differ from higher status peers. lAuthbr/MCF). 
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AN EJ324262 

AU Zarbatany, Lynne; And Others. - L 

Tl Why Does Children'sGenerosity Increase with Age; Susceptibility to 

:: Experimenter Influences Altroism; ~ l : 

SOSbild DevJoprtiint; v56 ji3 p746-56 JUn 1985. 85. 

LGm. - 

ISCIJJANB6. 

CHPS513847, 

PT 080; 143. 

A VIM 

YR85. 

W^Wftrinci* Altruism Elementary 1 School -Students. 

JwHnjjuence.: ; : ; ; : 

MN Elementary-Educatioa G /da- 1. Grede-3. Grade-- 5. - . 

iDJDENTIFIERC. Experimenter Influence. Generosity, TARGET AUDIENCE: 
Researchers. - - 

A& Evaluited whether age differences in children's generosity result 
from increasing altruistic motivation or increasing susceptibility to 
experimenter influence strategies. A ton of 282 first, third, arid 
fifth graders voted on how to spend a gift of money under one of five 
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instructional sets—ttiree lei/els of experimenter influence, peer 
influence, and no influence. (Authbr/BE) 
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AN EJ324152. 

AU Kincheloe. Teresa Scott • 

Tl Building Self -Concept ir. Reading Instruction.; ; 

SO Curriculum Review; v2§ n1 p5 1 -53 Sep-Oc! 1985 85 

tCfft:::::: 

ISCIJJAN86. 

CH IRS 14638. 

PT 080; 052; 120. 

Aytwi. 

YR 85. 

MJ Reading-Instruction Self-Concept Teacher- Influence 

Teacher-Role. Teaching-Methods, 
MN Elementary-Education. Student-Motivation. Teacher -Responsibility; 
::: Teichfir_-Studentrflelition$hip;. 

ID-TARGET AUDIENCE: Practitioners. 

AB Stresses student self-image as a crucial ingredient to indepr'>tf 
reading success and discusses ways teachers can display resp? 'or 
garners; b individuals and simultaneously increase their reading 
ability; (MBR); 



AN E43238.4.8, ;.. _ ..; .;; 

AU; Dougherty, SusanJ.; Anrl Others; 
Tl The Use of Peer Monitors to Reduce Negative Interaction K 
Recess. 

SO Journal of AppW Behavior Analysis; vl3n2pl41-53 1985. 85. 
LG EN.. 

1SCIJJAN8JL 
CHEC180696. 
PT 080; 143. 



MJ Behavior-Change. Interaction. Mild-Mentii-Retardation; 
: Peer -Relationship; 
MNS^n'ry-Ed^atidii 

SB _"!]?* ?j^fiS?..?f ^^3^M:^k retarded child 
w rti;c«j .in three daily T^cess per rods, with :the use of a point 
• yMr« ; Swuits show that a point svstem, originally designed for 
aM; ' fearing, can be adapted without loss ol program 
effectiveness for peer monitoring and that peer monitors may benefit 
significantly. (Author/CD. 
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ANEJ319417.- - - z 

AU Graybeal, Sheila S.iStodolsky, Susan S. 
Tl Pt > Work Groups -in Elementary Schools. 

Sf ican Journal of Educatn; v93 n3 p409-28 May 1985; 85; 

test 
IS CUSEP85. 
CHUD5U814. 
PT 080; 143. 
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AVUMI. 

YR85. : :: ;-_; = :: : : 

MJ Grede-5. Groop-Activitiis; Groaping-tastroctioiiat-Purposes 
^MithiiwticH^ Sbcffl-Sfodies. 
MN Coflnitive^Processes. ElemmUry-Educitioa flewirds. 

Studwt-Behevior._ Stydant-Pjrtitipitioa 
ID iKNTfi0?S; Cooperative Lwning. 

AB SocUri studies pwr work groups (PWGs) In fifth gride ctissrbdrhs were 
more frequent than math »'WGs md involved i broader variety of 
student behwiors end cognise levels, The mijority of social 
S^iesJTJ^ and reward structures. 

For both subjects, student involvement wis highest in cooperatively 
tek-structured groups: (RON); 
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AN EJ3 19329. :: : 

AtLSchur*, Dili K; tteison, Antoinette R. 

Tl-Pier Models: Influence on Children's Self -Efficacy and Achievement 

SO Journal of Educational Psychology; v77 n3 p3 13-22 Jun 1985. 85. 

LGEKL 

IS CUSEP85. 

CH IMS 10603; 

PT 080; 143. 

AVUML - ----- -- 

NT Research was supported by a grant from The Spencer Foundation, 
ft 85. 

M^tiiiiing-Stritegiei PeeHnfluence. Role-Models, 
Self^Eviua^ 

^fww^rlS_^ Persistence. 

:::PrfitfSbrPQSttestSi: Subtraction : 

ittJDBfflFJKS: Coping Model. ttetery Model 

AB The influence bh children's self-efficacy arid achievement through 
observation of peer models learning cognitive skills was : : : 
invwtlgated : The : eftetssf modeledinistery «ictc oping: behavjors 
were explored Observing a per model led to higher self >if ficicy: 
for learnina posttest self-efficacy, lid achievement (Author/DWH). 
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AN EJ3 19277:-:: :: : : _:: 
AUAIIendorfUibylle; And Others. 

Tl Student Heart Health Knowledge, Smbkin| Attitudes, and Self-Esteem. 
SO Journal of School Health; v55 nb p196-99 May 1985. 85. 
LGBi 

iscurar 

CHSP51495Z 
PT 080; 143. 
AVUML 

YR85,_ :. ::: _ :: 

M£Attitode*Ch»gi Pier-Influence. Self-Esteem. Smoking. 

Studeht-Attitdei 
MN Crdiomojlar-Systefa Elementary-Edu^ 

Health-Educitioa KnowWgKevet Teacher-Influence. 
tUDEMTPBS: Chicago Heart Health Curriculum Program 
AB The Chicago Heart Health Curriculum Program (CHHCP) is a 

cardiovascular disease risk reduction program designed for students 




and .families. Results of a .study of CHHCP suggest that future :.. 
programs conveying heart health knowledge should consider student 
learning in the context of self-esteem, independence of peers, and 
teacher humanism. (Authbr/MT). 



ANEJ317322. _ 

AU .ft«liL.SSriS; LSSir^JicwiER:::.::: 

Tl The Relationship between Teacher Thought and Action and Student 

infective Outcomes.: - : -'- :::: 

SO Elementary School Journal; v85 n4 p529-40 Mar 19B5. B5. 

LG EN.. 

IS CIJAUG85. 

CHPS513471. 

PT.OBO; 143. 

AVUML 

YR85. - - 

MJ Ai^ic-MtvinM :Clmroom-Environment Prgsocial-Behavior; 

Teacher-Attitudes. Teacher-iffietiveness; :: - _ 
MNSducatloneL-Objectives. Elementary-Education Group-Dynamics. 

Interviews. PMr-Refitionship. Questionnaires. Racial-Bias. 

RSinHcftL^ 
ABflesults did-notsupportlhe hypothesis that elementary school : 
teachers who piece high priority on affective outcomes were most 
effective in promoting poiitive affect in their clissrboms. Ten 
teachers were Interviewed and rated on their ef f ectiyenessjn ihe_ 
classroom Their stude nts co mpleted a ^tibSiaire orvcMwrt: 
environment and a sociometric measure which indicated gender/race 
bias. Ktt 
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ANEJ31MM. :: : 

Ati Safran, Joan S; Sif ran, Stephen P. - :_: 

Tt-AnDevelopmentt! View of Children's Behavior! [Tolerance 

SO Behavioral Disorders; vlO n2 p87-94 Feb 1985. 85 

lGEII 

ISC1JAU685. 

CH EC 172 150. 

PT 080; 143. 

AVUML 

YR85. : :: :::_:.::: ::::: : : _ 
MJ Age-Differences; Behavior-Disorders: Peer-Acceptance; 
-Student-Attitudes. - 

MN Elementary-Education. 

|cbr«j)f 469 thirit^sp^aders on thethiilen's 
fdfftfi^^e^ei^jslgnificerrt grede level differences mth 
older children generally the most tolerant The more outer-directed 
behaviors were rated as most disturbing. (CD. 
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AN EJ3 15378. 
AU-WvdrGWsB. : 
Tl Bal|s Talking Hands. _ 

SO Perspectives for Teachers of the Hearing impaired; v3 n3 p17- 18 
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Jft-Feb 1985 85 
LG EN.. 
IS CIJJUL85. 
CHKi7197a 
PI 686; 141. 
YR85 

M^Ha«rihg-lmpairmeriti Mainstreamlng. Paer-Reiitibriship. 

MN Class-Activities. Elimentiry-Edpcition Singing. 
ID TAR6E1C AUDIENCE Teachers Practitioner* 
Aa A signing-singing group was organized to help hearing students form 
friendships with their mainstreamed hating impaired peers. (CL). 

AN £13 14268 

AU^rehch, Dbran C; Waas, 1 _ . 
T L B lM 0 . r PLoWe^Pf PML-Mectaii^ Peer-Rejected Elementary- 
Children: Parent and Teacher Per spectives. 
SO Child Development; vE6 nt p246-52 Feb 1985: 85: 
IG-EfL— _ 
IS CIJJUN85. 
CHPS5 13265 
PT080; 143. 
AV.UMI. 
YR8S 

MJ Behavior-Problems. Behavior^Rating-Scaies. Children, 

__Fw*Acceptwce._Pw 

MNEjimtntry-Educetioa: Parents; Peer-Groups. 
Personality-Assessment Pjfsohlity-Measijfes, 
iociometric-Techniques. Teachers. ^ _ — 

of neglected 

•^ rejected 8- io 1 1 -year-old boys and girls. No age or sex: 
differences were found "Rejected children were found to exhibit more 
behavior problems on both scales than neglected, popular, or average 
children (Author/AS), 
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AN £13 14265; 

AU Idleness, Sri: Super, Charles - ^ -- - 

Tl The Cultural Context of Gender Segregation in Children's Peer Groups. 

SO Child Development; v56 nl p219-24 Feb 1985. 85 

LGBi 

IS CIJJUN85. 

GHPS5 13262. 

PT.080; 143. 

AVUML 

TO85. 

MJ Developmental-Stages. Peer-Groups. Peer-Relationship, Rural-Areas, 

Sex-Differences. Young-Children, : : 
MNCtrfturaHnfluences. Environmental-Influences: Expectation: 
:ifamilydnflflence. Observation, Pfents. Prilwy-Education 
BXIDENTIFia&Kenyi 
AB Revels no gendw segre^ 

observations of 152 rural Kenyan children; 18 months to nine years of 
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age. Developmental trends in gender segregation of children's peers 
are correlated with systematic cHinges in their environments. 
(Author/AS). 
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AN EJ3 13072: 

AU Warring, Douglas; And Others. _ - -- 

T L lm P!cLoLD|fi«rM_Types of Cooperative Learning on Cross-Ethnic and 
: Cross-Sex Relationships,: 

SO Journal of Educational Psychology; v77 h i p53-59 Feb 1985. 85 

tfim.: — 

fSCIJMAY85, 

CH TM510362. 

PT 080; 143. 

AVUML 

NTJtrticle based oh PK a dissertation War^g for the University of 
Minnesota. Research supported in part the National Science 
Foundation Grant BNS-82 1 H 7 1 arrd a Spencer Foundation Fellowrhip 
awaded to Geoffrey Maruyamj 

YR 85. - .... . 

MiHetetogeneoui-Gwuping.: tntetgroup-Relations. Learning-Strategies 

Peer-Relationship. Racial-Relatip, 
MN Ejhnic-RelatKyjs. Females. iritermediate-&^es ^aYe^ 

AEtTbese studies with sixth and (oorft g^cders compared effects of 
different learning conditions on student relationships. Results 
indicated that intergroup cooperation promoted mote positive 

comMte Reiationshipifornied within cooperative leaning 
situations did generalize into unstructured class, school and home 
activities. (Author/BSt 
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ANEJ313070. 
AURohrkernpef, Wry: 

Tl Individual Differences in Students' Perceptions of Routine Classroom 



SO journal of Educational Psychology; v77 ni p29-44 Feb 1985. 85. 
tS BNt. - 

\stmfm- 

CHTM5I0360. 
PT 080; 143. 

AV UML ;;„::;;.; : :. : . ;.. . 

NTiWork completed during internship it the Institute for Research on 

Teaching, Michiph State University, which is funded primarily by the 

Program for Teaching and Instruction, National Institute of Education 

(Contract No. 400-81-0014). 
YR85. :..;:;;„;..;;. ;; . : : : 
Mi:lndi¥idual*flifferefm tocos-of-Controt Social-Cbgriitibh. 
:Student-Attitudes. Toicher- Studem-Rilitionshjp L 
MN Adjustnieht-fo-Enwro^nt Affective-lfeKwes. Age-Differences. 

AiiMon-fliwy. Jlemj^_-E^w Hyperactivity. 

Sex^ Difference Studbit-ftihayiQr. .: 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Problem Ownership. Teacher Expectations. 

AB Elemenfiry school students (N=144) differing in classroom adjustment 
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wire presented with three written vignettes portraying inappropriate 
illliifiife Jiydwt^prtJictioni otiheir; teacher's :: 
moMonind responses lo the vignette chrecters, is well is their 
own response md understanding, were analyzed for differences by 
grede, sex, end clessroom adjustment (Author/BS). 

» "» »'»»» i m ii m i MH iiiiiiii HMMm ii MM ii ii i 

AN EJ3 12986. 
AU GunsoNey. Bob. 

TLMtte New Friends and Keep the Old 

SO Instructor; v94 n6 p78-79 Feb 1985. 85; 

LGSL - 

ISCIJMAY85. 

CHSP514624. 

PT 080; 120. 

AVUM1 

YR85. 

MJ Friendship. Learning-Activities. Peer-Relationship. 

Social-Development Teaching-Methods. 
MN Qementary-Educetioa - 
© TARGET AUDENCE Teachers Practitioners. 
Children learn more about themselves when they explore the special 

Joys aid responsibilities of friendship. Activities that entourage 

st idents to thint about what ;i it: to be or io have a friend are 

suited. (DP), 
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ANEJ312626. 

AU Talton E. Lynn; Simpson, Ronald & 

ti Relationships between Peer and Individual Attitudes toward Science 

among Adolescent Students 
$OSelei.ce Education; v69 ril p19-24 Jan 1985. 85 
LGEIt 
ISCIJMAY85. 
CHSE536841. 
PX080; 143. 
AVOW. 

NT This majwieHLbased uDonwork supported by the National Science 
Foundation under Grant No; SEO 7919784; 

VR85, :.: : : „ 

MJ Attitude-Change. Elementary-School-Sdence. Peer-Influence 
Peer-Relationship. Secondary-School-Science. Student-Attitudes. 

MN Intermediate-Grades. Wence-Educitioa Swono^-Education. 

ID CENTIFERS: National Science Foundation; Science Education 

_:R«erdi TARGET AUDBCE Resetters. 

AB FotaidJirtthe'trength of the relationship between peer aid 
Mvidul attitude toward scimjwaa^sMicaitltfrom 
grades 6-8 (peaking in grade 9) and that the reUonship increases 
winfli»_schootyef such that, by the end of the year, there are 
no of ferjncet between grades: Irnplicatioris for science instruction 
re noted. UN). 
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ANEJ309887. - 

AULorij, Roberiac 8uJgrijijLL*/ie; i 

TI Social Interaction and the Writing Process. 

SO Language Arts; v62 h2 p166-72 Feb 1985. 85 

LGEfi. 

IS CIJAPR85. 

CHCS730493. 

PT 080; 143. 

AVUMI. : 

NT Thematic issue: Interaction in the Clessroom 

YR85. •- - _ 

MJ Interaction. Language-Usage Peer-Relationship;: Wfiling-Prpcesses. 

MN Case-Studies. Child-Language Cooperitibfi Discourse- Analysis. 

Group-Behavior. Primry-Educam Social-Influences. 
AB Discusses what a spontaneously formed (roup of three children thought 

rt'ffl* McPfnpw»d e story, together, the observations focus on 

the whoie writing process. (HTH). 
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ANEJ309885. . 
AU Piaaia. Caolyn L; Tomlinson. e»l M 
Tl A Concert of Writers. 

SO Language Arts; v62 n2 pi 50-58 Feb 1985. 85. 

LGEfi 

ISCIJAPR85. 

CHCS730493. 

PT080; 120; 143. 

AyJJt 

NT Thematic Issue: Interaction in the Classroom 

YR85. 

MJ CMId-Lanquage Classroom-Gornmunicatian Language-Usage. 

^PeerrRehtiorship. Writing-Processes 

MNCIessroom-EnvKonmenl Early-Chiidhood-Educition. 
Educational-Research Family-Influence. Interaction Kindergarten. 
Writing-Improvement Writing -Readiness ■- ■- 

Aft Illustrates how school writing environments that encourage talk 
between peers can beta children learn about writing and the writing 
process. Describes recurring patterns of language behavior it i 
kindergaten writing table and shows how children's nab?al : 
conversations re often reminiscent of adult-child interaction in the 
home. IHTH). 
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AN ED272282. 

AU Pinkett, Krthlatn E. L; Quay, C. 

jj Social Competence ir, Three Types ol Preschool Social Interactors. 

LG EN.. 



CH PS015912. 

PR EDRS Price - iWOI/PCOt Plus Pbsttge. 
PT H3; 150, 

LVI. : :.: 

NT 15p. ; Pp presented it the Annuel Convention of the American 

Educational Research Association (66th, Chicago, II, March 3 1 -April 

4, 1985). 

M : i :: : : :. 

MepsonKohvetehce. Peer-Relationship. Preschool-Children 
or. 

Ho-Environment Hicks. Play. Preschool-Education. 
Whites. 



it risk for future difficulties, and in 

»_...__ 
4 children 
:ingaisned from 



WBBBM 

unoccupied, withdrawn, socially isolated low interactors) moderate 

Ion 





in two racially integrity private schools. No roup differences 
were found: This finding suggests that preschoolers identified as 




rites of social Mioa 



Question re raised about the rictice of considering ill preschool 
children with tew rites of social Mopj maWJusfied. 



references te included (AuthaW 
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AN ED270224. ;_. 
AU Cuminghjm, Bruce; Andrews, David W. 
Tl The Relationship of Achiavament ind Peer Status to Teacher Attitudes 
toward Young Children. 
,GEH „ 
GS US. Oregon. 

CHPS015658, 

PR H3RS Price -MF01/PC01 Plus Postage 

PT 143. 

.VI. 

NT 18p. 

¥RS4. _ 

HJAttdemic-Aehievement Peer -Relationship* Preschool-Children. 
Teacher-Attitudes. 

MN Preschool-Education, Teacher - Studant-Ralationship. 
lIDBflraS; Sociomttric Status. 

AB Ttw relationships between teacher attitudes about children, 
children's peer relations, and achievement orientation were 
investigated A total of 18 preschool children were administered the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tat and a standard sociometric nomination 
procedure as measures of achievement and peer status, respectively. 
Fourteen student teachers involved in a practician experience 
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responded to an attitude measurement prbcedtre designed to assess 
attitudes of attachment, reject^, concern. jnd;iftff ference __ : 
Kendall correlation coefficients Mcited asignificant^elitionship 
between teacher attitudes toward children and children's peer 
relations, Children who were popular in their pier grdMp were 
nominated is highly attached by Diet- teachers. Inversely, 
children's peer rejection correlated positively with teacher concern 
md rejection, while correlating negatively with teacher attachment 
leichers also were attached to high-achieving children atd rejected 
or were concerned about low-achieving children The implications for 
student-teacher relationships and educational environments are 
discussed Two pager of references conclude the document 
(Author/RH). 
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AN ED269172. 

^^«.|iro!iee.._ ; 

Tl Peer. Preferences in Toddlerhood: Influences of Friendship and 

:.:]Activity Context 

KEN; - 

GS US. California.. 

ISRIESEP86. 

CHPSQ158U :i: . 
PS EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
PT 143: 
LV 1. 
NT39p. 



MJ&iindship; Peer : -ReStioriship. Play. Socialisation Toddlers, _ 
IWIDiy-CarrCenteFS. EflrChildhdbd-Educatiba Sex : bifferences. 

Sex-Rbie. Sbciaf-Behavipr. — 
ID IbENtf iERS: Cross Sex Interaction Same Sex Peers: 
AB Are children's same-sex affiliations due to genetically sex-linked 
behavioral tendencies or are they a result of power and privilege 
diff er entiafsjnjhe tergr society that discouraaa^irjs jronrr 
engaging in cross-sex interaction? Sex cleavages in naturally 
occurring toddler peer groups were investigated by examining playmate 
preferences and differential initiations and responses within 
activity contexts jnd to friends. Uvea types of initiations and 
their responses were examined during the freejlay oMjitoddler-age 
children intofree Los Angeles day; cat centers. The three 
nonspecific friendly initiations, aid a^istic Nations, The 
f indings replicate the remits of ealier studies suggesting that 
toddler-age children prefer same-sex playmates. Boys were more 
(My to iawaixwfus^giris^^ initiations 
took the form of specific requests to play a game rather than a more 
general approach. These findings support the hypothesis that sex 
cleavages within very young peer pups re based on differential 
socialization experiences of boys and girls rather than on sex-linked 
behavior tendencies. (Author/DR). 



AN 3)267919. 

AU k^-Beskett, LtndjL_._ : __ : 1: : 

Tl Agreement between Different Soctc metric Strategies with Preschool 



m 



Children 
LG EM. 

GSUSMam 

IS RCAUG86. 

PB HMS Pric« - MF01 /PC0 1 Plus Pbstige. 
PT 143; 15a 

IV 1. : 

NT 20p. ; Pa*r presented at the Bienniil Meeting of the Southwestern 
Society tor -Research in Human Development ISSi Antonio, TX. March 
t?$ 19861: 

rase. - - 

MJ Interpersonil-RelitioTShip. Peer-Acceptence. Peer-Evaluation. 

SocW-Bahivior. Sociometric- Techniques. Young-Childrea 
MN Eirly-Childhood-Edueition. Peer-Relationship. Photographs. 
IDJOENTIFIERS: Poputtity. Sociometric Status. TARGET AUDIENCE: 

Researchers. 

W.1 »^^]»«IM(ffWtitrit^ei for cjimputirtg sociometric 
status to determine the extent to which they agree; It Is argued 
thit if the different strategies lead to significant differences in 
whether a child is classified as popular or unpopular, then the 
technique for computing social acceptance would be an important issue 
in interpreting studies of social skills and In clinical assessment 
Only strategies using nomination or rating scale approachts were 
included because these have been most widely used with young 
children. Using photogr^bs of their classmates, children ages 4 to 
6 competed both a nomination and a rating sociometric task. Several 
strategies were then employed to compute sociometric rankings In 
addition, teachers were asked to predict how children would be ranked 
by their peers. Children weft rated into either three categories 
(popular, unpopular, or middle) or four categories (popular, - 
neglected, rejected, or middle) sociometric groups depending on the: 
sM^wplojfei agreement 
were then computed between the groupings yielded fey the different 
strategies While most of the kappa coefficients indicated agreement 
greater than chance, most of the actual percentages of agreement were 
briwS&zThM LMcaMthatit lust for young children, which 
spcipmetricsfrategy is used may make a difference in how popular a 
child is judged to be. The report svggests that these findings imply 
that comparisons between studies using different strategies for 
computing peer acceptance must proceed with caution. (Author/DST). 
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ANH3266863, 

AU Riley, Mary Tom, And Others 

IN Texas Tech Univ. Lubbock. Inst for Child end Family Studies 
B8820S21. 

Tl The Male's Role In Early Childhood Education. 
tGEN. : 
GS US Texas 
SREJUL86. 

CHPS015659. : : 

ffl BBS Price - MFO 1/PCO I Plus Postage. 
PT 143. 
.VI. 
NT 16ft 
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YR 65, : . _;: ■„. .; 

MJIarly-Childhood-Educitiori- Mriis; Preschool-Children. 
-"SelKoncept Sir Rote, Teacher-Influence. 

fteschbbReachers. 

Rbie-Modeis. tticher-Student-Relition$hip. 

IDIDEOTFIERS Project HeidSttt.: :: 

AS This stody was conducted to test the hypothesis thit miie influences 
both it home end il school would promote i positive self-concept in 
P r !? 5 ^oql ^ wwJI^ghUhit.. 
pwchooiers w! bpftj jeMlLtome tnd rrDjiji teicfter it schooj 
yycwld have ]a:sLightly jmore positive self-concept: thm preschoolers 
with either:! fither it home or i male preschool teacher; In turn, 
this second-group of preschoolers was hypothesized to have a higher 
positive self-concept than those preschoolers with neither a father 
il home norjM*iwcW Sub|ect$ of the study were 230 
Preschool children drawn ftom Head Strt programs in Texas which 
employed meleteacbers; Children wereasMSsed through use of the 
Self-Concept aid Motivation Inventory (SCAWIN) which measured overall 
self-co>iceptinre^ 

sjgnif leant male in the.tome and:hayint I mile teacher sign i f icant ly 
improved it self-concept of thestodent; however, this significance 
extended only tc the male students in the study. Because the 
original hypothesis wis only partiilly sported, it was concluded 

wSS to_<Sfdre i on those variables. ovrvvtoch the teachers have 
only an indirect intiuence Render concepts aid attitodes 
towad school and self). (DST). 



AN 10266858;:::: 

AtJEItholW, Bodil; Hedin,#in* : 
IN Lii*bping Univ. (Sweden). Pedagbpa Inst BBB24D37^ 
Tl |ansjpp]evelse_r av SmJtjMMMM daghera (Children's 
Perception on Day Cae: A Picture Questional. ). 

test 

GS Sweden. 

SN Swedish Delegation for Social Research {Sweden). BBB24038, 

(S RIEJUL36. - 

WtmiStW--9i-7372-885-3; tiO-PEK-AR-5; 
CHPS015S54. 

PR EDRS Price - WF01/PC02 Pius Postage. 
PT 143; 160. 
LV 1. _ 

NT 36p. ; For related documents; see PS 0 15 648-653; 

yR84; ..::. . : ::::: : : : 

Mi Af f ec^e^Behavibr. Childhbod-Attitiides. Day-Cae-Ceri'ers. 

Peer-RHationshifi PreschoohChildrea 

Teacher-Student -Relationship. n 
MNEily^htldhood-Educaticha Foreign-Countries, Questionnaires. 

Visual-Measures. - 

ID-IDENTIFIERS: Sweden^ _ __• ■_ z _ 

ABA toti of 145 c hildren 4 through 6 yeas tij&MMniliM _. 

ceecenterLin^ of 

10 stories about everyday events which might occur in the center. 

Each child listened indMttaalty to the stories and give his/her 

answer by choosing one of two or three pictures describing possible 
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outcomes of the event The stories concerned peer relations, 
possibilities:^ exerting influence on decisions, care situations, 
peril filings about being it the center, and perception of adult - 
retc lions towrd disobedience iFir^i n§s_indt cited th jt_ 5 0 j^ercen t o f 
the chydr«n vifwid peer Teiitlqjisi being friendly,:48 percent gave 
answers suggesting they could exert influence, 67 percent suggested 
that they: perceived Die adults is caring, 63 percent depicted an 
adult chiving ah angry face in situations of disobedience, and 
W^to* *winJ beinj ajjhe center w^eMKyejent: Children 
answers : di_d notdiffer signifjcjntjy from center to: center, Some : 
differences were found regarding age. Older children seemed to have 
iffiore positive: impression of the day care center than did younger 
children. The picture questionnaire is included, (RH). 



AN ED265968 

AU Maccoby, Eleanor E.; Jacklin, Carol Nagy. 

fl Gender Segregation in Nursery School: Predictors and Outcomes, 

LG EN,, 

(M&Ciliiornii. 
IS RIEJUN86. 
CH PSD 15636. 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
PI 143; 150. 

NT-21p, : A shorter version of this paper was presented at the Biennial 
Meeting ofje Society for Research in Child Development (Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, April 25-28; 1985). 

YR85.: 

MJ Biological-Influences. PyjnHnfluence. Peer -Relationship. 

PFeschooj-Chiid w__Sex -M?.v_ :_ : 
MN €du^|pna Longitudinal-Studies. Predictor-Variables. 

~ PieschoobfdQcation: Social -Development :: 
ID IDENTIFIERS: Childrens Preferences. Gender Identity. Sex 

Jepgatioa - _ - 11: 

AB Sex segregation is; rppwer f y \_ phenomenpn jnichiidhoqdr: it occurs: 
universally whenever children have a choice of playmates and is found 
in sobr human primates too; Adults ire not directly: responsible for 
sex segregation Data do not support the hypothesis that the most 

s^ejated pi jy_ groups that emerge [n nursery^chooL W 
evidence indicates that participation in alt-girl play groups serves 
a positive socializing function torgirls; For toys, no such 
evidence was found Recent findings contribute to the growing body 
?I:^jden^ 

segregated groups* ejstincjivrand serve diffenent funciion^ 
Altogether, these findings md results of primate studies suggest 
ftatfemales re first to initiate segregation to avoid being 
dominated by males, These conjectures, however, do not explain why 

bpy_s_wpid playing_with jirls. j_t is concluded Jhat gender 

segregation:apjDears:to to relatively dntractibie; it may be unwise 
for adults to try to prevent boys and girls from choosing same-sex 
playmates in unstructured play situations. Adults cih play a very 
large role, though, in setting up structured situations In which 
crpssrsAx interactions^ 

burden of letting their peers see that they have chosen a cross-sex 
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ANED265934.:::: 
AUEkholm, Bddil; Hedin, Anna. 

Tl Studies of Day Care Center Climate arid its Effect bri Children's 

Social and Emotional Behavior. 
LGEIt :. .. 
GSiweden 
ISRIEJUNSfc: 
CH PSD 15580. 

PR EDRS Price - MF0 1 7PC0 1 Plus Postage. 
PI 143:150. 

Qt t 

NT 15p. : Paper presented at the ? >mposium on Care, Rearing. Education 

iFaFohuii, Sweden, April 1 5- ft i985). 
YR 85. ::_ :_ . ;:: . .; ;:. ; 
MJ.Af fflctiye-Betavior, iBay-CarerCenters: Educational -Environment; 

Preschool-Childrea Social-Behavior. 
MN Child- Caregivers, Classroom-Research. Comparative-Analysis. 

Early : Chijdhood-Educatiba Teacher-Behavior Teacher-Roie. 
ID IDENTIFIERS: Sweden. 

AB School climates A 12 day care centers in Sweden were compared to 
investigate effects of center climates on children's social and 

?^in!^y'?y^fLoM c j!!! *!. K day 

care tenter* reveled d}fjer_ences in center ciimat«:r_eiated j 
child-rearing patterns, patterns: of interaction, the distribution of 
power; and ire children's social behavior: At centers in which :: : 
caregivers exhibited "present-focused" working methods, children were 
!L'M!*5 Involved in freepl^ L pJrned :8Ct[vitiej didnpt always 
take pitted 

relationship to children, and children were seen often wandering 
around limlessly; Children atteriding such centers rise played less 
with each other arid teased and rejected each other more than at 
1y!^?:fpcusef cen^ 

-fuiyrer focused":mrking methods,:! ciear datty plan and many planned 
activities were exhibited. Adults activated children who had nothing 
to do and required ^ildron to tilce^espbnsibUity f br mahy - 
situations, Consequently, children felt they were needed. Children 
PjM^PJPMl^ Mi did aj__ ___ 

"presenMxicuse^centers.: iExwnipies of free piat and planned 
activities at Resent- focused" and "future-focused* centers are 
included; ) (RH): 



AN ED264S62.: 

AU-Perlmutter, Marion;^hd Others: 

Tl Social Influence on Preschool Children's Computer Activity. 

LG Eft 

GS US. Michigan. - 

SN National Inst of Education (ED), Washington, DC, EONOOOOt, 
IS RIEMAY86, - - 
NOGMNIK-3-0D32. 
CHPS0 15556, 

PR EDRS Price - MPS 1 /PCQ3 Plus Postage: : a z. 
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PT 143; ISO. 

IV I - ■ :i : : : ::: : - - : _ : - - 
NT 5.te^P«w_^ent«d at the Annuo) C^ovention of the American 
Psycological Association (tos Angeles, CA, August 23-27, 19851. 
mas 

Preschool -ttljdrm SocSi-Mluencei: : : ; 
MM LAf j Irctiye-Behivior, Cognitive-Processes. : : _ : : _ ; 

Irly-Cliildhood-EdQcitiea Educational-Benefits. Problem-Solving. 

Ifeli^ibh-Psychdlbgy. - 
ID IDENTIFIERS: SwW 

A|Thirty jqur^rrojS ani3Q iiv^yeir- oJds participated in a study 
ol social inf liwnces ort conrpjter activity Durirga first session : 
children were individual pretested for general cognitive level and 
alphabet arid number skills; during J jecw^sesswi tiwwtjjm 
jndv[dual Siningiii ft| computer; .tog;thirdjnd fourth sessions 
Wf of the:chiiden were observed while working ilone at a computer 
aid half were observed while working with a peer ill computer; arid 
during a fifth session each child wis individually tested for 

retehtion arid ^aeli rigs about the corqjyter wpeHence In general 

behavior of paired-children was more engaged and mere ef fective than 
that of nonpaired children, but was not more efficient In addition, 
children who worked with I peer were observed showing rtibre positive 
if feet rated their if feet higher, and retained more about the 
experience thai children who worked alone. Research conclusions also 
suggested thitihe advantages of peer interaction increased over the 
preschool years end: that dyadiccomputet activity, is educationally : 
f edible aid useful for young i children. The results were discussed 
in terms of a four level^franework of social influence which 
BhesiwiMsubjec^ Jeyeh reiative .to task difficulty 
determines the nature of social inf luence: (DST). 
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ANED264953. _ 
Aiilosengren, Karl Sj And Others. 
TLAn Observational Study of Preschool 
LG EM. 

GS US Minnesota 
S RIEMAY86. 

CHPS015536. _ 
PR EORS Price -MF01/PC02 Plus Post 
PT 143; 150. 
V 1. 
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NT ' 28pa A version. of:this paper was presented it "Perspectives the 

Young Child and the Computer 1 (Austin, TX, September 28, 1985), 
YR85, 

HJ_Co?!l^ 
Sti^entrBehayior^ tt^er-SUident-flejationship. : 

Mtt Academic- Ability; Age-Differences; Compoter-Softwae; 
Day-Cae-Centeri Educational -Technology. Preschool -Education. 
Sex -Differences. --_ _ : _ --_ 

AB_ An obsj_rv|tiM8t^ toiinvestigate.the computer 

activity of children in a preschool classroom Thirty-nine 3- to 
5-year-old children wire observed usingj computer overMie weeks 
during a daily one-hour free play period, Different types of 
computer programs were available. During one half of the sessions, 
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anadulUno^ to_the__chi|d_ren 
for aid and support during the remaining sessions; the teacher was 
not available: The children's physical and verbal behavior while : - 
using Ihe computer wis observed and recorded Overall, the children 
enjoyedjsingjhe computer and preferred jo ii^jt withje teacher 
erijW rtta^^ activity: at : 

the computer wis not significantly altered by the presence of the : 
teacher,. The observations indicated that preschool children can work 

supervrstdnjnd that the computer does not appw Jc^attrK t xhjldreri 
Jo.the detrirrwntof other areas of social and cognitive development. 
Relatively few age or sex differences were reported Jn terms of 
ability, more expert children were found to work it the computer more 

The less expert cWldren iendei io: work: tor longer periods of time 
than the experts. The more expert childrenzilso used a greater 
variety of programs. (Author/BB) (Author/BB). 



ANED264585. 

AU Schrader, Crol Taylor. 

Tl The Nature arid Function of Prekindergarten Children's Oral Language 

As It Accompanies Their Writing Process. 
LG EN.. 

GSttS: Missouri; 
IS RIEMAY86, 
CH CS2B9497. 

PR EDRS Price - MF0 1/PC03 Plus Postage. 
PI 143; 150. 

LV t; 

NT 60p. ; Paper presented it the Aaiual Conference of the Missouri State 

Council of the International Reading Association (19th, Columbia, MO, 

April 11-12, 1986). 

YR8.6, : :. : : 

MJ Oral-Language. Peer-flelitionship^ Teacher-Student-Relitidhship. 

Writing-Processes. Writing-Research. Written-Language. 
MN Classroom-Communication. Classropm-Obs^ 

imerperso^i^^mrnunicatioa Language-Acquisitioa 

.Preschool-Children. .: : 

AB Recognizing Ihlt or iUMg||ge plays i critic! role in facilttating_ 

a child's written language (earning, a stiidy examined denature arid 

functii^^ 

peer is It Kcompmied the writing:processes jnd written production 
of young childreii Paticfeafciitthi study vwre 36prekindergf ten 
children from one early cNldhobd education center. Data were _ 
coitected by videotape weJLis children aid 

teachers working in small groups dgring:wrjting evwits. Two: 
videotaping* of five iour-yer-olichiWren were also made during a 
planned, written larfluage activity The fihdirqs revealed 4hat the 
c M#MJ*Wl joJuHi ^n^xganlzat ipnal _ : _ 
function, djrccjing:^ wrtod. zSoynding to 

probe for sound-spbol relations; :letter naming; discussion of 
ability to write aid the need for hilp r self-directing statements, 
discussion of letter formation, discussion of plicsrheht arid 
discus^rvof _ title jnd^ of 
oral language that assisted the children in obtaining needed 
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information from others and themselves that would enable them to 
proceed with tha writing process. (HOD). 



ANED262921.: 

All Mforlc, M Bridget LaM^ jpsM L : 
Tl Effects of Advance Organizer Instruction on Preschool Children's 

Social Problem-Solving Skills; 
LG Eft. 

GSUS Wisconsin, 
IS RIBMAR86. 
CHPS015473. 

PB EMS Price - MFQl/PC0 1 Plus Postage; 
PT 143; 150; 
IV 1. 

^ 22p. ; Pip^ wantad it the AnnujI Meeti ng o f the American _ 
Educational Research Association (Chicago, II, March 3 1 - April 4, 
1985J: 

YR85. 

MJ A*miprganizers, Preschool-Children. Problem-Solving. 
__Prdsodl-|e^ip^ ; : 

MNGmroomH^ Classroom-Research. 
::: freschoafcfducatiorv ftetesls-Posttests; 
ID IDENTIFIERS: Ausubel (David P). 
AB The_extent to which advance organizer instruction about social 
bahtviw cwld iffwi 

abilities was investigated The study followed i pretest training, 
posttast and dabysd posttast formit wd incloded periods of 
observation of children'* spontaneous social behaviors before, 
immediately followir^ and five weeks after instruction An 
experjmwtatgreul) wtHormed dJOMSChpolV^in a unLversitys 
preAchpoiilfejnd j comptison group was formed of 20 children 
attending a community.day:cari facility; Obsirvers recorded the 
occurrence, sequence, and duration of single and simultaneous social 
interactions mi vocalizationsduring free-pipy and^na^-tjme _ 
situations at both sc&^ 

helping, sharing, taking turns, verbally resoknu conflicts, and 
showing awareness of the feelings of others;, rindings fodiciled that 
preschool children receiving advance organizer instruction on social 
problem solving str^ies s^ 
(tfoblemsoMng process 

time compred to the control group, : The only behavior that seemed to 
be affected by:ed«arce orgviizir ms&uction wm that of showing 
awareness of the feelings of others. The frequencies or durations of 
^tjponjanepus^ 

not to have been directly affected by advance organizer instruction 
(RH). 
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ANED262B8I - 
AUFish,Debra,Ed 

IN Resources for Child Cririg, Inc. St Paul, MN. BBB23813, 
Tl Home Based Training Resource Handbook. Revised Edition 
LG EM. 

GS US. Minnesota. 
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SN Kine^ ;St:Paui Diy, of Voca&and 

technici! Educttiorc MinnesoU State Dept of Public Welfare, St 
::Paot;BBBQ4788; NSD52685; 
I$:RIEMAR86.- : 
NORN iSBfHJ-934i4[H3-8. 
CHPS015393. 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC 15 Plus Postage. 
PT 055: 

tn 

NT 352p. ; Also sponsored by the Saint Paul Area Vocational Technical 

institute. 
YR 84. 

MJ Child-Cregivifs.- Eduationil-Envirdnment Family -Day-Care. 
Hbme-Prbgritis. S^-Esteem. Training. ■■ _ 

MM Check-Lists. Child-Development Classroom-Techniques. 
Qeye!ppfnentalrSll9e&: Discipline.. Foster-Family, Health.: : 
Wants; Participant^flbservation; Preschool-Children. Safety; 
Teacher-Responsibility. Toddlers. Toys. 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Caregiver Role. TARGET AUDIENCE: Teachers. 
Practitioners. - _ _ _ -_ : 

ABJntendedjfor use by professionals and trained para-professionals in 
the training of family day care providers; Jn-home caregiver^; and, 
to some extent foster parents, this handbook contains information 
arid materials necessary to estafcJish a iriirijng p)an end olfers nine 
training units plus a supplemental unit about toys. Discussed first 
»!L'j:train^ 

training needs assessment; and tna initi^i interview: Then: the: 
training units are presented. Training units one through nine focus 
bri (1 ) cbmTOh concerns Sid problems experienced -by riewly licensed or 
beginning family day care providers; (2) observation of an individual 
child; J_3)_ firpyyth end d we jppnwt of Lnf tnt s end toddlers; (4) ages 
and stages of child development; (5) the: home as:a place for 
learning; (6) guidinff behavior of young children; (7) self-esteem in 
young children; 18) BealW eid safety; and (9) developing a positive 
relationship between parents and caregiver. The unit on toys 
provides jrrterrT»tion fbout selTCHng andzusjng toys^and toy safety. 
Each unit includes information and saggestions for the trainer as 
well is a bibliogr^hy of selected books, filmstrips, pamphlets, and 
other resource materials. (RH). 
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AN ED262876; 

AU Fitzgerald Nicholas B, 

Tl CoMf i?n_cies and Contexts of Friendship Development in i Reverse 

Mainstreamed Preschool. 
tGEto 

GSUS. Indiana 
ISRIEMAR86. 
CH PS0I5377. 

PR EDRS Price - MFO 1/PC02 Plus Postage. 
PT 143; 150; 
LV J. 

NT 3Dp\ ;faper presented a]^ the American 

Educational Research Association (69th, Chicago, IL, March 31 -April 
.1.1985). 
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MJ Comp«t«nca. Friendship. Mainstreaming. MenUI-Retaroation. 

Prwchool-Childrea Sociil-Devefopment : 

MN ClBsroom-Observition-Techniques. Classroom-Reseach 
Wmtonbfml Educational-Practices. 
Interpersonal-Competence. Intervention. Preschool-Education 
uXSfifc Social-Behavior. Special-Education 
| ID IDENTIFIERS: Context Effect Normal Children Reverse 
SS^Si Knowledge Structures). Social Interaction. 
TARGET AUDIENCE Researchers. 
AB An observational study of classroom behavior was nude to identify 
competencies and contexts of social interaction influencing the 
development of friendship among preschool children attending an 
integrated special education classroom. Subjects were six boys and 
four girls whose ages ranged from 3 to 6 yeas Two of the children 

l^^^^^M^ mSM as normal peer 
models. The eght developmental^ delayed children differed in the 
severity of their mental handicap. Data suggest that friendship 
between handicapped and nonhandicapped preschool children was an 
activity-related phenomenon in which the quality of children's 
relationships was more important than the quantity of interaction 
SkiHs for maintaining social interaction were central to the success 
of the handicapped children's involvement in cooperative play 
aejivities and their subsequent social acceptance by normal peers 
Findings also suggest the' social relations between normal end 
hanicapped children tha« originate from a positive base of parallel 
or adult-directed play ire more likely to be sustained aid may result 
in more complex interactions, than if cross-group friendships >re 
initially tested through cooperative activity involvements 
Implications for practice are extensively discussed (RHI. 
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ANED262870. 

AULederberg, Amy R; And Others 

Tl Sable and Unstable Friendships: An Observational Study of Hearing 

and Deaf Preschoolers. 
IGEM 

OS Uj. Texan 

SN Texas Univ. Dallas. BBB06636. 
MS RI6MAR86. 

CHPS0 15366. 

W EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
PT 143; 150. 

IV 1. 

NT 36p.; Paper presented at the Biennial Meeting of the Society for 
Reseach m Child Development (Toronto, Ontario, Canada, April 25-28. 
1 985), 
IYR85. 

MJ Deafness. Friendship. Play. Preschool-Children 
Social-Development 

MN Behavior. Peer- Acceptance. Peer-Relationship. 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Normal Children Stability (Social Relationships). 

ABJnthie study, 33 hearing and 29 deaf preschoolers were observed 
during outdoor free play at their respective schools over a 
seven-month period in an effort to determine if their friendships 
were instable and transitory,: Four issues were addressed 1 1) the 
possibility that maintained aid non-maintained friends serve 
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different functions (this was examined by describing qualitative and 
quantitative dif fetuses in the play of these two types of friendsj- 
(2) the effects of the age, sex, and ethnic composition on the ' 
incidence of maintained and non-mainUined friends; (3) the stability 
of friendship groups of social cliques which have been found in 
preschool classrooms; and (4) the length of time that maintained 
friendships were continued over a seven-month period Contrary to 
past research, the results of this study suggest that maintained 
friends ae at least as important as non-maintained friends during 
the rjreschootyears. In generat the pattern of results was similar 
among the hearing aid deaf: children. The pbssrble differentjai 
functions of maintained and non-maintained friends for preschool 
social development are discussed (DSTj. 
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ANED261770. : 

AUHonig Alice Sterling • 

Tl Understanding Children's Behavior in Groups 

LG EM. 

GS US. New York. 
ISKIEFfBBT 
CHPS0 15222. 

PR EDRS Price : MF0i/PC02 Plus Postage 
PT 150; 052; 070. 

LV !.;; 

NT_43p:; Paper presented at the Ealy Childhood Education Conference 

IDuluth, MN, September 29, 1984). 
YR84. ;: - - 

MJDay-Cae. Interpersonal-Competence. Teacher-Role. 

TeKher-Student-Relationship. Teaching-Methods Young-Children 
MN Attachment-Behavior. Child-Ceegivers Cognitive-Ability. 

Ealy-Childhood-Education Language-Acquisition 

klLewture-Reyiews.. Outcomes-of-Education. 

Parent-Child-Relationship. Preschool-Teachers Prosocial-Behavior 

Punishment Self-Concept Social-Reinforcement 
ID IDENTIFIERS: Behavior Descriptions. TARGET AUDIENCE: Teachers. 

Practitioners. 

AB This paper emphasizes the need for ealy childhood teachers to value 
themselves more highly in order to better their work with young 
children. The goal of working with children must be to build their 
self-esteem so they like themselves as human beings. The document 
(I) reviews research findings that will help teachers make insightful 
ceegiving decisions, (2) describes ealy learning in group care, and 
13) suggests numerous positive discipline techniques The review of 
reseach describes findings concerting attachment attachment end 
competence, control and competence, sex differences in ealy 
childhood education factors influencing language development the 
relationship between physical punishment and child competence, 
television and prosocial development child abuse and tarry ' 
childhood classroom, and the effects of day cae on child 
development _The_ djicussion oi early leaning in group care 
describes the development of object permanence, the understanding of 

means-ends and causal relationships, classification ability, 

serlition, and aspects of language development such as functions of 
early speech productions Interspersed in the text n suggestions 
of ways teachers can most appropriately influence young children's 
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dovelbpmeht The tfkus^ review* 
ijew fooks written on theloptc arid suggests many positive ways of 
influencing children's behwicr. (RH). 
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ANED260B42, 

AU Tschantz, Linda LeBlmc. 

ItPreschool Play Behaviors arid Sbcibmctric Status. 

LGEM 

Massachusetts. 
ISRIEJAN86. 

CHMi53J2, i: i 

PR EOBS Price - MFO 1/PC02 Plus Postage. 
PT 143; 150. 

L?!c: 

Nt 2fef_ijp^:|^esented It the Annatf Meeting of the American : :: 
Educational Research Association (699i, Chicago, 1, March 31 -April 
4, 1985). 

YR85. 

' MJ Educittonal -Environment Peer-Relationship. Play. 

Jrwchc^-Chilieri Rejection-Psychology. : _: 

MN Classroom-Observation-Techniques- : Preschool-Education. 
Research-Methodology. Research-Problems. 

ID IDENTIFIERS Coding. Popularity. Sociometric Status. TARGET 
AUDIS^lReswfe.: 

ABA study was made of the relationship between children's play 
behaviors and sociometric status, with priiculir attention to the 
influence of play materials on behavior. Subjects were 95 children, 
ranging in age from 44 to 60 months, attending 10 preschool 
cfrsrooms.: 5ix^ observations were made of each child's play 
behaviors. Sociometric meKorts idmirvstired were positive 
nomination, negative nomination, and a play riling scale. All play 
™W^\ "*J6tjwM cja^roorn teacher during : _ z 

fwijayjjnw wtfe receded end rated according: to complexity and 
variety.: Results indicated Mi low but significant relationship : 
existed between groap-dramaic play arid positive peer nbmiriatibns. 
Complexity bt materials wis significantly ^itjvely plated to 

was 

ffeRicantly p«Hiveiy_ related to ail formsof constructive and 
group.play; Variety of materials m sighlficihtly negatively 
correlated with unoccupied behavior and siffiiffcmtty positively 
related to group-constructive play. The number and type of children 
identified in each status group was found to be dependent upon the 
saHometric: measure or combination of measures employed. Children 
who were disliked engaged in significantly less social play than 
popular children. No controversial group was identified, suggesting 
research problems. (RH). 
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ANED25948Z 

AU Osman, Betty. 

Tl Social Competence in Educationally At-Risk Preschool Children. 
LG EN.. 

GSJtS; Jtew York; 
IS RIEDECBB. 
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eHfU8Q218; 
PREDRS Price- MFO 1/PC01 Plus Postage. 
PT 150; 143. 

LVi : :;: 

NT_8p, ; Paper presented at the International Conference of the 
Association for Children aid Adults with Learning Disabilities (22nd, 
SanFrancisco, CA, February 20-23, 19851 

::_:__:_:_ :.: : :.. . :.. 

M J High-«rsk-Persons. : Interparsonai-eompetence; Peer-Acceptance. 

MN Peer-Relationship; Preschool-Education. 

AB The social competence of 68 preschool children, incjuding spewl : 
education, ai-ris^ 

^«kjs_wpu]di^ in social sk itli and 

acceptance by peers, Teacher ratings of social skills were reported 
onthe California. Preschool Social. Competency Scile while peer and 
self-ratings of sbciaracceptahce_w^e me^ured on n adapted picture 
sw?™'^:^^ rjrtinjs of. 

social ikjils wot sighificrtl^ at risk :: 

ffHhe mainstream were judged significantly more competent socially 
than Ss in special education,: but significantly less capable than 
control Ss. Peers viewed children in much the same way as teachers, 
and self-ratings of preschoolers were not significantly correlated 
with either social skill, orsociaj acceptance byzthe peer group,: : 
Findings; supported thr : need for early recognition of: social problems 
and subsequent trawig prior to elementary school. Intervention 
strategies ar e briery reviewed. (CL). 



ANED259053. 
AU Clark, M. L 
Tl Gender, Rau and Friendship Research, 
LG EN,. 

GS: lit North Carolina:: 

ISRIENaWSE- 

CHUD024323.- 

PR EDRS Price : MFO 1/PC02 Pius Postage. 

PT 070; 143; 150. 

tilt: : : 

NT 38p, ; Pip er presented at the Annual Meeting df the American 

Educational Research Association (Chicago, L April 1985). 

YR 85. 

MJ Adolescents. Children Friendship Racial-Differences. 

Sex-Differences. 

MN Affiliation-Need. Elementry-Secondary-Education Peer-Acceptance. 
Pfler-Relationshlp. Preschool-Education. Sex-Role. 
Student-Attitudes. 

ID IDENTIFERS: Cross Race Interaction Cross Sex Friendship, Same Sex 
Peers. 

AB Studies that included either gender or wee inassesslng the nature 

of friend^ipsjor^i^ 

indicate that a sex and tee cleavage irdriendships is evident from 
the preschool yeas and persists throogh^ot adolescence. Girls have 
more reciprocated and intimate friendships than boys, especially 
during adolescence. Female friendships ve oriented toward issues of 
loyalty and commitment whereas mile friendships re dominated by 
achievement and status issues. Black and White children make more 

in 
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eos f**! frj^l eNdj^dwrebre whari they re n the 
minority; more .eme-reee choices rt made in racially balanced : :: 
chwim_:&oj8yict»aeptince is more positive now than in the 
Ptst and Black and White students with similar backgrounds are more 
likely to get elong than those who differ. Cooperative-learning 
teams can incroase cross-race friendships in school settings. The 
contributions of women and minorities to the friendship literature 
have had a differential effect on its direction, with me form* 
concerning themselves with both sex eid rice and the latter 
concentrating more on intergrbup relations then close relationships. 
(Author/KH). 
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ANED258693; 

IN New Brunswick Dept of Education, Frederick (Canada), BBB18923. 
Tl Young Children Learning: A Teacher's Guide to Kindergarten; 
LC-Efl 

GS Canada, New Brunswick.. 
liWaiOSBS.- - 
NOfHStlSBN-0-88839-646-X. 
CH PS&1 5083. 
GV Foreign. 

PR EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EMS. 
PT 052. 
LV2. 
NT 138p. 

185.::: ::.:....: ; _ .;:..: : 

MJ Cognitiv -OevelopmenL Emotional-Development 

Integreted-Curriculum Kindergarten. Physical-Development 

Social-Development 

liN5L^Min-^e^ion-Techniqoes. Currieolam-Guides: 

Er>r^Childfiood--£dacition: Eetocitiornl-Objectivies. 

Foreign-Cowtries. Guidelines. Instructional-Materials. 

todurce-Materiels. Scheduling. Self -Care-Skills. 

D IDENTIFIES: New Brunswick. TARGET AUDIENCE Teachers. 

Practitioners. 

Al The first part of this guide describes tew kindergarten children 
lorn and develop and how teachers can enhance chiien's 
intellectual, physic* 1 , and social development in the context of 
their activity in a prepred, play-based environment Topics 
addressed Include physical development, sensory awareness, motor 
skills, creative movement skilled actions with others. self-care L 
social-emotional development self exl others, rules and routines, 
intellectual development cognitive processes and abilities, basic 
concepts and logical thinking, reeding and writing, aid ;: 
investigation The second part describes how to create the special 
environment; how to organite space, make Hchedule, observe, plan 
activities and trips, use materials, and evaluate the program 
Attention it given to organiaing space in the classroom; freedom to 
move In the classroom; playgrounds and gyms; and materials such as 
weter, sand, clay, pJaydough, painting equipment fingerpeint 
collage, blocks, and wood. The third pert provides a few basic _ 
rnources for setting up the elassroon; these include floor plans and 
lists of equipment books, records, and activiiies. (RH). 
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ANED268072. 
AU Kelty.Eiien. : 

tl Self-Perceptions of Competence and Acceptance in Child Observers of 

:: Wife Battering; 

LGEfi . 

GS US. Colorado.. 

ISRIEN0V85. 

CHCG018274. _ : 

PR EDRS Price - MF0I/PC0I Plus Postage. 
PT: 143; 150: 
LV 1. 

m 23p. ; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Rocky: Mountain 
Psychological Association (Tucson, AZ; April 24-27, 1985). 

YR85. : : : . 

MJ Battered-Women Cognitive-Ability. Interpersonal-Competence. 
Observation. P^eschooi-Children. Self -Concept. 

MN P*ent-Chl ; Rbiationshlp, Peer-Acceptance. 

ID TARGET AUDIENCE Researchers. 

AB Many clinical obserjitions of ctiild_witna$ses of violence have been 
made, yet there f« been little systentiiciesearyi on the 
relationship between observing violence and rweivod 
self-competence. Possible correlates of observing wife battering in 
the self-perceptions of young children were examined by administering 
the Pictorial Scale of Perceived Competence and Acceptance for Young 
Children to 4 and 5 yea olds. Subjects were 16 children from Denver 
*ea Sefehijuses for battered women who bed observed battering, and 1 6 
children from a Denver rea day ere center who had not observed 
battering. : Families: from theJwo groups ware comprable in income 
aid parental marital status. The results indicated that the 
Safehouse children scored lower than the day care center children on 
the scales measuring sociaj cornj^ence. cognitive competence, aid 
P^LKceiitance. : The differences between: the two groups on 
scales measuring maternal acceptance and physical competence did not 
achieve significance. A significant difference was also found in a 
combined score of aW five scalesrand in fo combined score of 
cognitive, social, and physical competence and maternal acceptr.ee. 
These data suggest that the Safehouse children felt less accepted by 
theirpeers and their fathers than did the dw care center children, 
fid felt less competent in cognitive skills. (NRBl. 
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ANED257555. 

AU Paris. Cynthia L; Morris, Sandr? K. 

Tl The Computer in the Early Childhood Classroom Peer Helping and Peer 



LGEfi 

GS US New Jersey.. 
ISHIE0CT85.: 
CHPS0 15133. 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
PT 143; 150, 

LV 1. _ :.::. ; 

NT-2 lp. ; Paper-presented at the Microworld for Young Children 
Conference (College Prk, MD, Mrch 8-9. 1985). 

YR85, ..... ;. 

MJ Microcomputers. Peer-Relationship. Peer-Teaching. 
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Preschool-Children. Teacher - E f f ecti vaness. Voung-Chiidrea 
MNEirly-ChHdhood-Educjtioa 
ID IDENTIFIERS- Helping 

AB The purpose of this study wis to determine tbs conditions under which 
rtifdren it computers help or teach each other and to identify ways 
teachers ^i^>t f ic i ant[y j)r apar« and suiairryis ^ jcpmputor jrea,-_ A 
total of 36 observations were: collected of 4- through 7-year-old 
children and their teachers in thret ar ly childhood programs. One 
hundred and thirty-six teaching and learning events isolated and 
labeled either # successfur or # unsuccessfuT. These events were 
jhsjiffvjfl^ ::: 
ufnuecifif u! leaching: and leiming were identified: R( suits indicate 
(1) children can be effective teachers and helpers; (2) children can 
use both verb! instructs and demonstration as successful teaching 
techniques; (3) children were most likely to accept help when they 
«ked forjta^reLecLure of :: 

teacher time were quizzing or offering help before students request 
it and (5) effective uses of teacher time at the computer were 
prompting children to teach-help aid respond tc requests for specific 
help. WW. 



AN ED256514. 

AU Kriwczyk. Rosemary. 

Tl What Toners Talk about When They Talk about Friends. 
LGEfL 

GS US. Minnesota. 

ISRESEP8&- 

CHPS015130. 

PR EDRS Price -MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Pi: 143; ISO; 
LV 1. 

NT 16p. ; Paper presented at the Biennial Meeting of the Society for 

Research in Child Development (Toronto, Ontario, Canada. April 25-28, 
1985). 

YR85. 

MJ Friendship. Interpersonal-Relationship Peer-Relationship. 

Personality-Traits, Toddlers 
W Individual-Characteristics. Interviews, Mothers, Observation. 

Preschool-Children Preschool-Education, 
0 IDENTIFIERS: Conversation 

AB To determine the extent to which toddlers are aware of their friends' 
qualities, mothers of two groups of toddler preschoolers were 
interviewedj^wMeh of her child's classmates is talked about at 
home and what her child typically says about his or her peers. The 
children hid been observed for several months prior to the interviews 
to identify reciprocal patterns of interaction A total of 6 girls 
and 9 boys withameanage of 35 months and their mothers 
participated in study 1. In study 2, children hadimean age of 28.5 
months and six of the total of 16 were girls. Mothers' reports 
indicated that nearly all of the children in both studies tilted 
regularly about their preschool peers. When, in study 1, sample 
verbalizations were rated and compared, children in reciprocal 
relationships were found to differ from those without reciprocal 
pftners in fti mode used to describe peers. This difference did not 
emerge in study 2. Mothers of children in the first study were able 
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to correctly, identify their j^iltten'f preschool: frjends.: Mothers in 
study! were not Findings indicate that the: study of: toddler : 
friendships can involve dimensions beyond the identification of 
interaction patterns, if approached in a way I 1 at ties into account 
the capabilities of children of that age. (RH). 




ANED253320. 

AU Atwater, Jane 6.; Morris, Edward K. 

Tl An Analysis of Toddlers' Social Behavior in a Day Care Setting. 

IGEfL ::_ 

GS US. Kansas. 

IS-RIEJUNR5. 

CH PS014851. 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
PI 143: 160. 
LV V 

NT 25p. ; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Psychological Association 192nd, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, August 
24-28, 1984). 

YR 84. 

MJ Day-Care-Centers, Educational-Eouipment PrbsociahBehavior, 
Sociai-Behavior. Toddlers - ^ 

MN Classroom-^ 
Early-Childhood-Education Peer-Relationship. 

:: Teacher --Student - Relationship. -Toys. Verbal-Communication 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Context Effect Sequential Contiguity. Social 
Interaction :: _ :::: L : - : - 

AB This study was designed to provide a detailed description of 
toddlers' social interactions in day cars settings andio identify 
variables that promote positive encounters among children. 
Twenty- four toddlers, ranging in age from 17 to 28 months, were each 
observed for approximately 4 hours during regujf cMer_actiyities,_ 
Across it. center setting positive contact among children was more 
f requent than negative contact Children exhibited both positive ltd 
negative social behavior most often during play with large equipment 
Transition between activities also was associated with higher levels 
of negative contact During activities with high levels of adult 
verbat involvementjohitdren had reduced frequencies of vocalization 
to peers. Sequential Analysis of specific socal responses showed 
that peer-directed behavior was less likely to occur after a child 
had been in social contact wfth aduft caregivers but was more likely 
to occur after a previous interchange with peers Children 
frequently maintained the ongoingquaKty of an jnteriction, 
reciprocating the positive or negative tone of the previous 
behaviors. Probability of adult social response to a child decreased 
af ter that child had exhibited positive peer-directed behavior but 
increased after negative social behavior. (Author/RHl 
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P«tr presf nted it the. Annual Meeting the National CountiL :: 
:Jar:the Social Studies (64th, Washington, DC, November 15-19, 1984). 

met 

MJ Cormxjnication-Skills, Peer-Relationship. Sex -Role. 
Student-Development : .-;:::_.:: 
Educational-Change. Educational-Objectives. 
Elemental-Secondary -OEducAion: females, Literature-Reviews. 
Milt Ourcbmw-bf^EJucitibri Play. Preschool -Education. 
Sex-Differences. Sex-Stereotypes. Student-Behavior. 
Teacher-Attitudes. Teacher-Influence. 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Cross Sex Interaction. Social Interaction. TARGET 

: .AUDIENCE Teachers, Practitioner*.- 

AB While the literature bh the social development of children lias 
increasing of peertejatiro^^ 

research has examined the influence of peers in sex role development 
Sex segregation in children's play from preschool through the 
elementary yeas remains the norm even though we live in • society 

^1*1"^^ ::: 
toww^ i^foriywtiif ttachers antt parents too easily 
dismissal need h both sexes to play together and to get to know 
each other. Teachers cm increase pupils' cross-sex interaction by 
clearly libelling II play arid learning activities as appropriate for 

^ jWMi u(w Sxed-se^_^ : 

P«iinfrj?# jnd intervening 

to reduce cross-sex exclusion; cruelty, or: teasing; They can also 
increee students' understuding about gender aid behavior by 
teaching about sex role stereotypes and sexual and cultural 

in all children behaviors usually stereotyped is belonging to one or 
the other sex, and make certain that all children hive leadership 
roles md the chance to carry out aid observe prosocial behaviors. A 
34-item refeionse list is included (IS), 
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MJ Communication-Skills, Interaction. Interpersonal-Competence. 

Multiple-Disabilities, Severe-Disabilities. Social-Behavior. 
HN Case-Studies, Classi^^^ intervention, 
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_: Preschool-Education. 

AB The report describes prelimiriry results of I study investigating the 
merits of teaching five jeverely and multiply handicapped 
preschoolers to take the initiative during social interaction with an 
adult using signals/actions already in his/her repertoire, Such 
initiative was theorized js fundamental to the development of 
communicative, intellectual aid social skills, A step-by-step 
shaping procedure of child int erac tion episodes j s ^esc^ibedl made up 
of: fjnding j^of^tate situftiprL a^ cf«l^^ the _interiction;_ 
pattern. Direct observation and caregiver reports on the approach, 
indicating promis^g improvements in communicjtive skills, moods, and 
outside interaction, ae summarizedCase study material illustrates 

interaction as it develops between the child and another person 

(CD. 
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AUMuiier, Alexandra A;.Perjmutter,:Mrioa 
Tl Preschool Children's Problem-Solving Interactions at Computers and 
Jigsaw Puzzles. 
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PR EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EDRS, 
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MJ Cooperation. Microcomputers. Peer-Relationship. 
Preschool-Children, Problem-Solving Puzzles. __ ; 

MN Age^OttferetTces, Communicition-Thought-Transfer, 

:: Comparative:- Analysis; Jreschool-Eduatlon; : : 

^IDENTIFIERS Context Effect Shying Behavior Social Interaction. 

AB In two studies, preschool children's social interactions while 
working on jrjAlfm-jojving tasks were .Investigated : In; St first 
study, 27 preschool children were: observed over a period of 9 weeks 
while working on learning games at i computer, Sharing^ verbal and 
nonverbal irisfr uctibh, mi initiation of interaction were recorded, 
A toti of |3iereent of Mmii tocp^^^^ 
peer, and peers often spontaneously shaed and instructed each other. 
Age-related increases in time spent at the computer, as well as in 
self-initiation of interaction and shying, were evident No 

* f :'wn«s w 

computer, :fr the second stuj)^ i 
period of 5 weeks while working with jigsaw pozzies. In this : 
context children worked with peers just? percent of the time and 
exhibited far fewer instance* of ccwperatwe intwictioa Generally, 
resultsjndicay children ;can_engije In i cooperative 
pr_ofie!^^ ; : 
differentially stimulate such behavior. Further* in contrast to 
stereotypes about computers, this research suggested that even 
children younger than school age can work effectively at computers 
and_Mw^ may_ actually. stimulate social 
interaciton in j2r^lJLrn_soMng^_^utho^^ :. . ; _:: 
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Tl Introducing i Mcrocwtiputer to a Preschool Classroom: The Effects on 
_ ^Children's Social Interaction. 
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MiAmisociat Behavior; Microcomputers; Preschool -Children. 

Froswal^Behavibr. ■- 
MN CtesroOT-Obsei^rtion^T^ Preschool-Education. 
10 IDENTIFIERS: Social Interaction 

A6 Two studies investigated the effect of microcomputers on children's 
social behavior in preschool ctesrooms. The first study was 
conducted at a university nursery school; the second took place at a 
university day cart center. Guided by a list of behaviors selected 
from to.Rjedrieh ^Stein Observation Scale, observations were 
made: at both settings daring a: 1-hour free-play period; ..: Twelve 
SOciitSehaviors were wti^lz^as ^osbaal, Sitisocial, or 
neutral A microcomputer and age-appropriate software were 
introduced into each classroom according to the following schedule of 
treatment.^ (omitted in the 

second study); compaterrinteractive, and i. 
computef-ime^ Except for level of 

antisocial [behavior resultsindtcated jew differences in social 
jnteractim jaHerr^betw^ other jree-play 

choicer areas^: Critical factors: related to the Jevei of antisocial : 
behaviors within the microcomputer area geared to be the ratio of 
children to microcomputers and the amount of structure provided by 
the teacher. Contrary to the predictions of some, the computer did 
not diminish children's social interactions* (Author/RH). 
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THE ERIC SYSTEM AND ERIC/SECE 



ERIC* the largest education database in the world* is 
funded by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
of the United States Department of Education. Each month, 
abstracts and bibliographic information for more than 1,100 
documents and 1*500 journal articles on all phases of 
education are entered into the ERIC database oy the 16 
clearinghouses in the ERIC system. 

Each clearinghouse is responsible for acquiring and 
processing research reports, program descriptions, curriculum 
guides, and other documents elated to a specific area in 
education. For example, the ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary 
and Early Childhood Education (ERIC/EECE) deals specifically 
with information on the cognitive, physical, emotional, and 
social development and education of children from birth 
through early adolescence. 

Like other clearinghouses, ERIC/EECE publishes topical 
papers, bibliographies, information digests, bulletins, and 
resource lists for teachers, parents, administrators, 
researchers, and policy makers, in addition, staff members 
respond to requests for information related to elementary and 
early childhood education. 

Information in the ERIC database can be retrieved by a 
computer search or by using published indexes. Abstracts and 
bibliographic information are listed in two monthly 
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publications: Resources In Education (RIE) and current index 




in Education (CUE) . The complete text of most of 



the ERIC documents announced in RIE can be read oh microfiche 
in ERIC microfiche collections available in more than 700 
libraries and information centers* in addition, most of these 
documents can be ordered in paper copy and/or microfiche from 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service, 3900 Wheeler Avenue, 
Alexandria, VA 22304 (Telephone: 800-227-3742). 

CUE provides access to journal articles, which may oe 
read in the periodicals in which they were originally 
published. Selected reprints are also available from the UMI 
Article Clearinghouse, 300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, MI 
48106 (Telephone: 800-732-0616). 

For complete ordering information, consult the Order 
forms in this publication. For more information about the 
ERIC system and about ERIC/EECE, contact ERIC/EECE 
information Services, university of Illinois^ 805 West 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbana, It 61801 (Telephone: 217-333- 
1386) . 
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ERIC R«ady Reference #S 

Revised April 1987 

CLEARINGHOUSE 5 (and Other Network Components) 



The ERIC Clearinghouses have responsibility within the network for acquiring the significant educational 
literature within their particular areas, selecting the highest quality and most relevant material, processing (Le* 
cataloging, Indexing, abstracting) the selected Items for Input to the data base, and also for providing 
Information analysis products and various user services based on the data basa 

The exact number of Clearinghouses has fiurtuated over time jnrespcmse to the shiWng needs of the 
educational community. There are currently 16 Clearinghouses These are listed below, together with full 
addresses, telephone number* and brief scope notes describing the areas they cover. 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Carver, arid Vocational 

: Education (CE) _ 

Ohio Site University 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

1960 Kenny Road 

Columbus, Ohio 432104090 - - - 

Telephone: (614) 486-3655; (800) 848-4815 

AIMevels and settin&s cf adult and continuing, career, and voca- 
tional/technical education Adult education, from basic literacy training 
through professional skill upgrading. Career education, including career 
awareness, career decisionmaking, career deve!opment,career change, 
and experience-based education Vocational and technical education, 
including new subprofessiona! fields, industrial art* conections educate 
employment and training programs, youth employment work experience 
programs, education/business partnerships, entrepreneurship, adult 
retraining, and vocational rehabilitation for the handicapped 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling end Personnel 

Services (CG) 
University of Michigan 
School of Education, Room 2108 
610 East University Sfceet 
Ann Aitor, Michigan 481094259 
Telephone: (313) 764-9492 



Preparation, practice, end supervision of counselors at all educational 
levels and in all settings; theoretical development of counseling and 
guidance; personnel procedures such as testing and interviewing and 
the analysis s nd djssemi nation of the resuJtant information; group work 
and_xase worte nature ot pupil, student, and adult characteristic* 
Personnel workers: and: their relation to career planning, family con- 
sultations, and student orientation activities 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management (EA) 
University of Oregon 
1787 Agate Street 

Eugene; Oregon 97403-5207 
Telephone: (503) 686-5043 

The leadership, management and structure of public and private 
educational organizations; practice and theory of administration; pre- 
service and inservic^j5reparat« »n oiadmirjistralora; tasks and processes 
of a_d_mlnJstrationL methods andivarfettes: cfiorganization: and organ I- 
zationat change; and the social context of educational organizations. 

Sites, buildings, and equipment for education; pjannjrtftz financing, 
constructing, renovating, equipping, maintaining, operating, insuring, 
utilizing, and evaluating educational facilities. 

ERIC Clearinghouse ohEtementary and Early Childhood 

Education (PS) 
University otBUnoi^ 
College of Education 
805 W. Pennsylvania Avenue 
Erbara, IUincfei6iom-4897 
Telephone: (217)233-1386 = . 

The physical, cognitive, social, educational, and cultural development of 
children fro™ birth through early adolesce nee; prenatal factors] parental 
behavJc^actoci; learning theory research and practice related to the 
development of young children, including the preparation of teachers for 
mls^ducational level; educational prog rams and c^munity service* f or 
^ lw ~"wdtheoreticalandphlto^ 
lent and education 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted 

Children (EC) 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091-1589 
Telephone: (703) 620-3660 



All aspects of the education and development of the handicapped and 
gifted, including prevention, identification and assessment, intervention, 
and enrichment both in apecial settings and within the mainstream. 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (HE) 
George Washington University-- - 
One Dupont Circle, N.W-, Suite 630 
\\tehington, DC. 20036-llfc! 
Telqihdne; (202) 296-2597 

Topics relating to college antf university conditions, problems, programs, 
and students Curricular and instructional programs, arid institutional 
research at the college or university tevet Federal programs, professional 
education (medicine, law, etc.), professional continuing education, 
collegiate computer-assisted learning and management graduate ed- 
ucation, university extension programs, teaching-learning, legal issues 
and legislation, planning, governance, finance, evaluation, interinatitu- 
tional arrangements, management of institutions of higher education, 
and business or industry educational programs leading to a degree 



ERIC Clearinghouse on reformation Resources (IR) 

Syracuse University 

School of Education 

Huntington Hall, Room 030 

150 Marshall Street 

Syracuse; New York 13244-2340 

Telephone: (315) 423-3640 

Educational technology and library and Information science at all levels 
instructional design, development, and evaluation are the emphases 
within educational technology, along with the media of educational 
communication: computers and microcomputers, telecommunicationa 
(cable, broadcast satellite), audio and video recordings, film and other 
audiovisual materials, as they pertain to teaching and teaming. Within 
library and Information science the focus Is on the operation and 
management of information services for education* related organizations, 
All aspects of Information technology related to education stj considered 
within the scope. 



ERIC Clearinghouse tor Junior Colleges (JC) 
University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) 
Mathematical Sciences Building, Room 8118 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90024-1564 
Telephone: (213) 825-3931 



ERLC 
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Development administration, and evaluation of two-year public arid 
private community and Junior college* technical institutes, and two-year 
branch university cwnpuses, Two-year college students, faculty; stiff, 
curricula; program*, support eervJceMbrafle* and community service* 
Linkages between two-year colleges and business/Industrial organi- 
zations Articulation of two-year colleges with secondary and four-year 
poa^eeoondary inetftutions. 



CtariaghcMiie on Languages and Linguistics ( FLj 
Center for applied Linguistics 
B I 8 22fi Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC. 20037-0037 
Telephone: (202) 429-9551 

Languages a nd language sciences; theoretical and applieddingaistics: 
all areas of foreign language, second language, and: linguistics in- 
struction, pedagogy, or methodology; psycholinguisticsand the psychol- 
ogy of langu«tge learning; cultural ano intercultural context of languages; 



^u«rtioitsc<blir^istic^ abroad and international exchanges; 
teacher Jraining and quaJtffcations specific to the teaching of foreign 
languages and second languages; commonly and uncommonly taught 
languages, including English as a second language; related curriculum 
developments and problems. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 

Skills (CS) 
National Council of Teacher* of ihglish 
Mil Kenyon Road 
Urbana, Illinois 61801-1096 
Telephone: (217) 328-3870 

Reading, English, and communication skills (verbal and nonverbal), pre- 
school through college; educational research and Instruction develop- 
mem in reading, writing, speaking, and listening; identification, diagnosis, 
and remediation of reading problems; speech communication (including 
foreneics), mass communication, interpersonal and amall group inter- 
action, interpretation, rhetorical and wmmunicaion tbeocyr speech 
sciences, and theater Preparation of instructional staff and related 
personnel in these areas. 

Allaspectsof reading t^viorwithem^ 

sociology, and teaching; instructional materials, curricula, tests/measure- 
ment and methodology at all levels of readingLtheirole of libraries and 
other agencies in fostering and guiding reading; diagnostics and remedial 
reading 1 services, in schools and clinical settings Preparation of reading 
teachers and specialists 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small 
" 1 ' (RC) 

University 

Computer Center (Room 218), Stewart Street 
Department 3AP, Box 30001 
Las Cruees, Mew Mexico 88003-0001 
Telephone: (505) 646-2623 

Economic, cultural, social, or other factors related to educational 
Mfirams and practices fo^ rural residents; American Indiana/Alaska 
Natives, Mexican Americans and migrants; educational practices and 
programs in all small schools; outdoor education. 



ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, Mathematics, and 

_ Environmental Education (SE) 

Ohio Suite University 

1200 Chambers Road, Room 310 

Columbus, Ohio 43212-1792 

Taephone: (614) 292-6717 

Science, mathematics, and environmental education at all levels and 
fldthin these three broad subject areas, jhefot tewing tojatoo^lppment 
eteerri^um and inatructlonal materials; teachers and teaefweducation; 
laamlng theory/outcomes (including the impact of parameters such as 
Interest leveUnielligence, values* and concept development upon 
learning intheae I tends); educational programs; research and evaluative 
studies; media applications; computer applications. 

ERIC Ctaifaghou*? for Social Studies/Social Science 
JEducatianilfc± 

Indiana University 

Social Studies Development Center 
2805 East 10th Staet 
Btoomington, Indiana 47405-2373 
Telephone: (812) 335-3838 

All levels of sociai studies and social science education; content of the 
social science disciplines; application* of theory and research to social 
science education; contributions of social science discJpilne* (anthro- 
p^p^ ecc^lcs, g^jraphy r history, sociology, social psychology, 

™' ~*tent and curriculum materials on -aociaf topics such as law- 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education (SP) 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
- Education 

(SeDupbhi Circle, N;W.; Suite 610 
V^shingtori. U£. ^S53f>2412 
Telephone: (202) 293-2450 

School personnel at all levels; teacher selection and training, oreservice 
and inseryjee preparation, and retirement the theory, philosophy, arid 
practice of teaching; curricula and general education hot specifically 
covered by other clearinghouses^ ell aspects of physical education, 
health education, and recreation education 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurement, and 

Evaluation (TM) 
Educational Testing Service 

Rosedale Road - 

Princeton, New Jersey 08541-0001 
Telephone: (609) 734-5176 

Tests and other measurement devices; methodology of measurement 
and evaluation; application of tests, measurement or evaluation in 
educational projects or programs; research deafin and methodology in 
the area of testing and measurement/evaluation; iearnito theory in 
general 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education (UD) 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Institute for Urban and Minority Education 

Main Hall, Room 300, Box 40 

525 W. 120th Street 

New York, New York 10027-9998 

Telephone: (212) 678-3433 

Programs and practices in public, parochial, and private schools in urban 
areas and the education of particular raciaUethnic minority children and 
youth in vahdusjwttihg* — focal, national, and jntematlonat the theory 
and practice of educational equity; urban andininodty experiences; and 
urban and minority social institutions and services. 



Educational Resources Information Center 

(Central ERIC) 

U.S. Department of Education 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 

Wellington, DC- 20208-1235 
Telephone: (202) 357-6289 

ERIC Processing & Reference Facility 

ORI, Inc., Information Systems 
4350 East-Wfest Highway Suite 1100 
Bethesda, Maryland 288144475 
Telephone: (301) 656-9723 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) 
Computer Microfilm Corporation (CMC) 
3900 Wheeler Avenue 1 - 
Alexandria, Virginia 223045110 -_ L1 _ 
Telephone: (703) 823-0500; (800) 227-3742 

Oryx Press 

2214 North Central Avenue at Encanto 
Phoenix, Arizona 850041483 1 : 

Telephone: (602) 254-6156; (800) 457-6799 



mir lucanon, emnjc suraiee* dmh 
equity, and sex education. 
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